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The Literary Week. 


In our Competition column will be found the results of 
a plébiscite which we have taken on the question, Which 
_ are the most interesting books announced by publishers 
this autumn? The combined opinions of our competing 
readers are embodied in the following list of announced 
books, which are placed in the order of their ascertained 
popularity, and with the number of votes received by each : 





L Huxley .............+- Life and Letters of Macmillan. 
BED sc ccciesavedtgeesocess 
D. Morley .........s0000 Oliver Cromwell ............ Macmillan. 
Dr. Doyle ..........+0000 The Great Boer War ...... Smith, Elder. 
J. McCarthy ............ The Four Georges ......... Chatto & Windus. 
E. S. Grogan and 
A. H. Sharp ......... From the Cape to Cairo ...Hurst & Blackett. 
Henry James............ A Little Tour in France...Heinemann, 
Principal Fairbairn ...Philosophy of Christian 
Religion ...........cssseeeees Hodder & Stoughton 
With Christ at Sea ......... Hodder & Stoughton 
Tommy and Grizel .........Cassell. 
DENNNEE ieginakcnieanechese’ Smith, Elder 
rey Fairy Book . Longmans 
and her German April Baby’s Book of 
So eee WUE caringas:, Sein crests sts Macmillan. 


Or Chaucer celebrations there will be many next 
week. We have already referred to the Chaucer 
Exhibition at the British Museum; this should not be 
missed by those interested in the poet. Next week’s 
celebrations will serve a very useful purpose, but the real 
appreciation of Chaucer that exists to-day is already 
embodied in Dr. Furnivall’s edition of the Zales; in Prof. 
Skeats’s complete edition of the poet’s works; and in the 
Kelmscott Press Chaucer, with its ornaments by Morris 
and its pictures by Burne-Jones. 





Last week-end was no time for novel reading. Dr. 
Morrison’s account of the siege of the Peking Legations 
was begun in the Zimes on Saturday, continued on Monday, 
and added to on Tuesday. In all, there were nearly 
twenty-four columns of thrilling reading. 


Tue long-expected Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry 
Patmore, in two large octave volumes, unobtrusively hand- 
some in their dull red covers, will be published on Monday. 
The illustrations, mostly in photogravure, are numerous. 
The first volume contains, among other portraits, that of 
Emily Augusta Patmore, the poet’s first wife, and the 
heroine to some extent of Zhe Angel in the House. The 
extent to which Mrs. Patmore was portrayed in that 
poem has been frequently pee Of direct por- 
traiture there is little. ‘This view,” says Mr. Champneys, 
“is confirmed by the fact that none of the very few people 
living who knew Emily Augusta Patmore well can point 
to more than a few passages in Zhe Angel which appear 
to them to represent her personality. I also find in a 
diary of Patmore’s, written after her death, the followin 
heading: ‘Passages of Zhe Angel in the House whic 
more particularly describe or apply to her.’ This is all: 


the passages were never transcribed. But the entry 
appears to me to imply—a very moderate space being left 
between this and the next—that he would have found but 
few quotations which embody direct portraiture.” 


In connexion with the vexed question of cut versus 
uncut edges, Mr. Murray has devised a means by which 
all books can have open and yet not smooth cut foredge 
and tail; and this with no more cost than that of trimming 
as at present. The result is attained by the simple 
expedient of so “imposing” that the “bolts” fold out 
(instead of in as formerly) and are opened by the circular 
trimming knife acting in the usual way, but cutting off 
the closed bolts instead of the open edges. Mr. Murray 
— that now everyone will be satisfied, since the top 
will be smooth cut to keep out dust and enable the leaves 
to be turned readily, the foredge and tail open to satisfy 
the busy man, and yet left rough to please the eye of him 
who loves, and will now be entirely deprived of, the joy 
of the paper knife. 


On Wednesday the 31st Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetical 
drama, ‘‘ Herod,” will be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
A great deal of interest centres in this event, especially 
as Mr. Phillips has been disappointed hitherto of seeing 
“Paola and Francesca” ren The new play has but 
one scene, and little “scenery.” The play will emphatic- 
ally be the thing, the play and the players. That ‘‘ Herod” 
will contain many beautiful lines is to be expected ; but 
the purely literary beauty of the drama is not the most 
important consideration ; the questions to be answered are: 
Has Mr. Phillips developed a true dramatic sense? and, 
Can he, working in such fine material as his poetical 
instincts lead him to select, obtain a hold on playgoers ? 


Mr. Harorp Gorsr asks us to say that, having resigned 
the editorship of the Review of the Week, he is no longer 
responsible for any further issues of that paper. 


Tue supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
is now being prepared, will be published next year. A 
supplemental volume to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, bringing the work up to the end of 1900, is 
also in preparation. 


Tne work on Zgypt and the Soudan on which the late 
Mr. H. D. Traill was engaged for some time before bis 
death will be published almost immediately. 


To the list we gave last week of newly-elected Members 
of Parliament who have some connexion with literature, 
the following additions must be made : 


Mr. R. B. Haldane, Studies in Philosophic Criticism. 

Col. A. M. Brookfield, The Speaker’s A. B. C., and novels. 

Sir J. T. Brunner, interest in the Star and Speaker. 

Mr. J. W. Crombie, contributor to Edinburgh Review and 
periodicals. 

Mr. F. 8. Stevenson, Life of Bishop Grosseteste. 
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THERE seems to be a good deal of ee 
about the new Stevenson book, Jn the South Seas.. This 
is not a new work, though it is.a comparatively unknown 
one, being accessible only in the Edinburgh edition. 
Moreover, the series of letters forming the book was 
published in New York four years ago by Messrs. Scribner. 
We understand that these letters were the result of three 
voyages —one of seven months, from June, 1888, to 
January, 1889, in the yacht Casco, which embraced a trip 
with San Francisco as a starting-point to the Marquesas, 
to Paumotos, Tahiti, and northward to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where the Casco was paid off, the next six months 
being spent at Honolulu. The second voyage, which was 
taken in the trading schooner Equator, was from Honolulu 
to the Gilbert Islands; while the third voyage, which 
lasted from April to September, 1890, was taken in the 
trading steamer Janet Nicoll, starting from Sydney to 
Penrhyn in the Eastern to the Marshall Islands in the 
Western Pacific. Before starting on these voyages 
Stevenson had made arrangements for the serial publica- 
tion of the letters which go to make up the volume, a 
portion of which originally appeared in London in the 
pages of Black and White, February to December, 1891, 
the letters as a whole appearing in the columns of the 
New York Sun during the same period. 


Many of Stevenson’s letters, as edited by Mr. Colvin, 
contain descriptions of the same tour; but we do not know 
whether the book announced by Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
will embody any of these. Among these letters is tho 
draft of a dedication to John Addington Symonds, which 
was intended for the Scribner volume, but was never used. 
The following is part of it: 


You are to conceive us, therefore, in strange circum- 
stances and very pleasing ; in a strange land and climate, 
the most beautiful on earth ; surrounded by a foreign race 
that all travellers have agreed to be the most engaging. 
. . » It was you, dear Symonds, who should have gone 
upon that voyage and written this accouvt. With your 
rich stores of knowledge you could have remarked and 
understood a thousand things of interest and beauty tbat 
escaped my ignorance: and the brilliant colours of your 
style would have carried into a thousand sick rooms the 
sea air and the strong sun of tropic islands. 


This is certainly not up to Stevenson’s level in dedications. 


Ir is curious that two men so closely associated with 
Dickens as Mr. John Baird, of Chatham, and Mr. George 
Dolby, Dickens’s secretary, should have died within a few 
days of each other. Mr. Baird was Dickens’s double ; 
Mr. Dolby was his shadow. It is suggested that the 
resemblance between Mr. Sapsea and the Dean of Cloister- 
ham, in Hdwin Drood, was suggested to Dickens by the 
likeness between himself and Mr. Baird. Possibly. Mr. 
Baird was an estimable man, pardonably proud of a like- 
ness to Dickens so complete that his six-year-old daughter 
once mistook the novelist for her own father ! 


Tne Society for the Protection of Birds is offering two 
prizes, of £10 and £5 respectively, for the best papers on 
the protection of British birds. The mode of dealing with 
the subject is left entirely to competitors, but certain 
suggestions are made by the Secretary, who may be 
aldressed at 3, Hanover-square, W. 


WE are pretty well hardened to the adventures of 
authorship, we are not easily surprised, but we confess 
that our breath is taken away by Z'he Nineteenth Century : 
a Poem, written by Mr. J. Rutter, and published by Mr. 
Burleigh. The mere appearance of the book is out of 
the common; its oblong shape, card-board covers, and 
red backing give it the appearance of a book of statistics, 
or a commercial diary. But it contains a poem in twenty- 
nine cantos. Twenty-nine cantos on such subjects as 
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‘* Agricultural oe emg Besar Times—Remedies,” “‘ The 
Masses—the Working Man—Strikes,” ‘‘ Review of the 
Anglican Church Generally,” &c., &c: Mr. Rutter tells 
us that his poem was not written of ‘‘set purpose,” but 
has “grown like a tree during the last twenty-three or 
twenty-four years—portions having been written from 
time to time without any plan, as the thoughts occurred.” 
We are abashed by the magnitude of a poem in which 
the interests of a century are surveyed, and if we quote 
it must be at random. This is how Mr. Rutter disposes 
of Volapuk and rival schemes for a universal language = 


The brand-new language just complete 
For human favour to compete, ; 
And fit for international use— 
Up starts some aggravating goose 
And rakes his brain to make another, 
And emulate his learned brother. 


Thus two new languages are found 
Contending for the envied ground. 

Alas for universal speech ! ; 

I know not when the goal you'll reach. 
I should not wonder if at last 
Babel yet held the fortress fast. 

Seeing our fruitful English race 
Fills o’er the earth each vacant space, 
Whole continents has colonised, 

With force by no means minimised, 
And spreading, ruling, still prevails, 
Whatever foe her march assails— 

If any tongue shall stand in force 
For international discourse, 

To bind in one for common good 
The uviversal brotherhood— 

T rather think we soon shall see 

The ENGLISH language that will be! 


The poem is ‘ wholly composed of lines like these.” 





Tue editor of Crampton’s—formerly Chapman’s—Maga- 
sine makes frank confession this month of his inability to 
hold his subscribers by that exclusive diet of short stories 
with which they have hitherto been satisfied. Ilenceforth 
Crampton’s Magazine is to be stiffened with articles of 
serious interest. The editorial mind is not often un- 
burdened so freely as in the following pronouncement : 


Crampton’s bad a special characteristic ; fiction monopo- 
lised its space. If it succeeded as a ‘‘ magazine of 
fiction’’—and sixty-five numbers are evidence on that 
point—why should it not continue to succeed by the same 
policy? Alas! as the potter’s song hath it— 

All things must change 
Nothing that is can pause’or stay. 
Blame the public mind, if you will, and not only the 
philistine part of it. Chapman’s (as it was first pageant) 
rose upon the wave of interest in the New Short Fiction 
that reached its height five years ago. Modesty forbids 
that we should attempt to say how this single publication 
has manag d to survive the death of that fashion. Where 
are all the brave young conteurs of that swelling-time ? 
Has the success of Kipling and Conan Doyle and Marie 
Corelli killed them? Where are Mr. Lane’s Yellow- 
Kook makers, where the lions cub of the National Observer 
and Pall Mall, the sugary eroticisms of Richard Le 
Gallienne, the savage analysis of George Moore, the breezy 
Cornish sketches of A. T. Quiller-Couch, the minor notes 
of the newly-arrived London Irish, and the crabbed 
imaginings of John Davidson? Gone, with the snows of 
yester-year. It is best to face the fact that the impulse 
has worked itself out. Short-story writers remain; short- 
story writers of a sort are more plentiful than ever. 
But the movement is at an end. Exceptions there are, 
and it will be our «endeavour no less than heretofore, to 
catch and constrain them into these pages. Fiction will 
still be their chief, though no longer their ry constituent. 
The short-story is a genuine and permanent literary form, 


but a meee | limited to short fiction is a pretence to an 
ich, in fact, has passed away. 

We do not necessarily subscribe to all the adjectives in the 
But the magazine in its new form has our 


inspiration w 


above extract. 
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best wishes. A feature of the t issue is an inter- 
view with the Chinese Ambassador, Sir Chi Len Fo Leng 
Luh. 


Tue National Home Reading Union is active again. | 


It propounds for its winter season courses of English 
History, Modern English Literature, Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature, British 
Colonies and Dependencies—India, French History, &c., 
&e. The home-reader takes his choice. He next consults 
the list of books (a) required and (+) recommended for 
the course he selects. It may be of interest to give the 


list of books for the Modern English Literature course. 
The books required for this course are : 


Macaulay’s Essays. 
Carlyle’s Hero Worship. 
Lowell’s Study Windows. 


Matt. Arnold’s Poems. 
Romola. 
In Memoriam. 


Browning’s Poems (Selections). Diana of the Crossways. 
The books recommended are these : 


Clough’s Poems. 
Morris’s Life and Death of 
ason. 

C. M. Rassetti’s Poems. 

D. G. Rossetti’s Poems. 

Mrs. E. B. Browning’s Poems 
—Selections. 

Swinburne’s Poems — Selec- 
tions. 

Watson’s Lachryme# Musarum. 

Gosse’s Mcdern English Liter- 
ature. 

Oliphant’s Victorian Writers. 

Arnold’s Essays in Criticism 
(2 vols.). 

Balfour’s Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 

Birrell’s Obiter Dicta (2 vols.). 

Church’s Essays. 

Davidson’s Prolegomena to In 
Memoriaw. 

Dowden’s Studies in Litera- 

ture. 
Lang’s Lettersin Literature. 
Maurice's Friendship of Books. 


Saintsbury’s Corrected Im- 
pressions, 
Scherer’s English ‘Literatu~e. 
Seeley’s Lectures and Essays. 
Stephen’s Hours iu a Library. 
Swinburne’s Stadies in Prose 
and Poetry. 
Garnett’s ‘Lite of Thomas 
Carlyle. 
Temnyson’s Lord Tennyson, a 
Memoir. 
Cross’s Life of George Elict. 
Sharp’s Life of Robert 
Browning 
Letters of R. and 
E. B. Browning. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 
Bronté’s Shirley. 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. 

»» The Pickwick Papers. 
Gaskell’s Cranford. 
Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. 
Oliphant’s Salem Chapel. 
Reade’s Cloister and Hearth. 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 





Morley’s Studies in Literature. 


The list is long, but it is intended only as a well from 
which the reader may draw as much good water as he 
wants, 


WE agree with the Daily Chronicle in thinking that the 
Society of Arts has worded the inscription it has just 
placed on the Ruskin birthplace in Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, without much regard to the man in the street. 
The inscription is: 

JoHN RUSKIN, 
ARTIST AND AUTHOR, 
Born HERE. 

B. 1819 —— D. 1900. 


It was not the least tragedy of Ruskin’s life that he could 
not win the description “ Artist and Author,” but had to 
be, in his own and the world’s estimation, Author and 
Artist. As the Chronicle says, the future man in the 
street who reads the tablet in Hunter-street may easily 
be led to look for Ruskin’s pictures in the National 
Gallery, instead of applying for his books at the Free 
Library. - 





TE new threepenny society paper, the Onlooker, prints 
a story, from its Paris correspondent, ‘‘ Adrienne,” of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, whose final letters and diaries have 
just been published in the Gentlewoman. The writer knew 
Maiie Bashkirtseff, and admired her beauty and wit; 
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nevertheless she has no scruple in saying that Marie was 
“ an impertinent minx.” She tells the following story : 


I often met her in the house of a mutual friend, who 
one day gave a little Pn in his country seat near Paris. 
Marie Basbkirtseff and Bastien Lepage graced the party, 
and the lovely Russian girl, who, with her halo of pale 
blonde hair and her clinging soft white frock, looked like 
a Druidic priestess, began the day in the most triumpbant 
mood—for was not she the star, nay, the sun, towards 
which we all turned cur eyes, blinking before so much 
loveliness! Bastien Lepage, her- somewhat heavy but 
decidedly quaint adorer, was walking in her train, the 
fumes of incense were rising around her, she was in her 
own element, and her little feet did not touch the ground 
to which we, simple mortals, were attached. ‘ 

It happened, however, that myself and a friend had just 
returned from Venice, and a few words were said at lunch 
about the city so dear to all artists, and which Bastien 
Le had just then the intention of visiting. So, a little 
later in the afternoon, as we bad both gone to sit under a 
shady tree somewhat apart from the noisy rest, the young 
painter came, bringing with him a rustic seat which he 
installed near ours, ard began asking questions about 
Venice. He grew interested, and I may as well confess 
that we fell quite under the charm of his original mind, 
and that the conversation lasted a good three-quarters of 
an hour, if not more. Suddenly a most perfect little haud 
fell heavily on the young man’s shoulder, and I saw Marie 
Bashkirtseff, white, and trembling with rage, looking at us 
with the eyes of a cat who sees her kittens in danger. She 
unceremoniously pulled the chair under Bastien Lepage: 
‘* Eh bien!” she cried, hoareely, ‘‘ have you nothing more 
interesting to do than lose your time with old women?” 
(To shelter our feminine vanity, let me say that the elder 
of us was scarcely above thirty.) Bastien Lepage got up ; 
he could not help it, for his seat was upset on the grass : 
‘“ No, nothing more interesting, mademoiselle,” he 
answered, frigidly. A flood of tears came to the Jarge 
eyes of the violent little witch, and—let those who have 
never loved throw the first stone—Lepage became red to 
the ears, turned on his heels, and left us ‘‘in the lurch.” 


To the Agnostic Annual Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes 
a striking paper, called ‘The Triumph of Rationalism in 
Religion.” He suggests that much that has ceased to be 
dogma may, perhaps, be retained as symbols, and concludes 
an article—which we do not attempt to summarise—in 
these words : 


To “prove” a religion would be as irrelevant as to 
prove a poetry. An unbeliever may listen to the music of 
the mass, set it to what words he pleases. It may 
stimulate emotions of love or reverence, of joy or sadness ; 
and they may be associated in the mind of each hearer 
with an entirely different set of concrete images. If to the 
believer it suggests the Christian legend, it may call up to 
others any series of events, real or imaginary, by which his 
deepest emotions are aroused and stimulated. If the 
divine were to accept such a position, he would have to 
resign the claim to govern the intellect: but, when no 
longer troubled by that unruly faculty, he might reign 
the more securely in the sphere of the imagination. 
Theology would be no longer the ‘‘ queen of the sciences.” 
but might be the bighest of the fine arts. No doubt 
certain difficulties suggest themselves which need not here 
be considered. I only venture to throw out the hint 
because it often seems as if the substance of much modern 
apologetic really pointed in this direction, and that a good 
many divines would say pretty much the same if they 
poe speak quite plainly. But I admit that a long time 
will probably pass before they perceive the tendency of 
their teaching. 


Tne joint-winner of our Competition last week, whom - 


we named as Mr..G. W. Hendry, was Mr. G. W. Hendy, 
who informs us that ‘‘ Hendy” is West Country, whereas 
“Hendry ” is “‘ merely Scottish.” 


WE have received from an unknown source a prospectus 
of a st ry of Highland life by a professor in a German 
university, whose book ought to make some of our kail- 
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yard writers tremble in their shoes. The table of contents 
is so rich in suggestion that we cannot forbear quoting 
portions of it : 


Chapter I.—Saved from Starvation—‘‘We must not 
Emigrate ! —How They used to Live in ‘“‘ Auld” Scotland 
—Music and Song in the ‘‘ Highlands ””—Shepherd-Poets 
and Composers—Pretty Lass with a Sweet Voice: Musician, 
Poetess, Preacher and Declamator—Curious Guitar— 
Quaint Girl in Boy’s Clothes—Darling of the People. 


Chapter XI.—A Grand Future—‘‘ You Cannot Wash a 
Gypsy Clean”—Villa Casati—Gypsy Love and Devotion 
—Siedaoeen Booty—Credulous Widow. 

Chapter XIII.—The Earthquake—Interview in a Dark 
Wood—Stumbling over a Grave—What a Gypsy Saw by a 
Flash of Lightning. 


Chapter XVI.—Five Years Later.—Proud Governess— 
Dangerous Rival—Despsir—Regret— Young Lady arrested 
for Theft—Two Valuable Relics—Forsaken by Friends and 
Dismissed from Situation—Grand Flower Show—Lovers’ 
Dialogue Overbeard—A Tipsy Gentleman—Insulted Out 
Walking — Sad Sightof an Inebriate Father—Filial Affection 
—Repentance—The Bird Flies Away Again—Irretrievable 
—Conclusion. 


The author is circularising schoolmasters in the hope 
that they will give readings from his work in their schools 
or literary institutes. 





Bibliographical. 

We are not told whether Mr. Walter Raleigh’s 
approaching book on Milton is to be a biography or a 
criticism, or both. One could wish that it might prove 
to be a criticism only, for of critical comment upon Milton 
there has been, of recent years, but little. Macaulay’s 
famous essay still survives, for it was reprinted as lately 
as the spring of last year. Johnson’s memoir also has 
been reproduced within the last five years or so. The 
Age of Milton, again, has been made the topic of a volume 
which is not without utility. Meanwhile, Mark Pattison’s 
monograph in the ‘“‘Men of Letters” series was the 
handiest we possessed till we received from the American 
Professor, Mr. W. P. Trent, a Short Study of Milton’s Life 
and Works, published by Macmillan’s in July, 1899. I 
have not forgotten Mr. Robert Bridges’s discourses upon 
Milton’s prosody and blank verse; these, however, do not 
come under the head of general estimate or ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion.” There is room, it will be seen, for a quite new 
summing-up of Milton’s claims to recollection and to 
gratitude. 

I was attracted the other day to a book simply and solely 
because of its title. I saw that, though tedhane because) 
it was published in London by “Simpkin’s,” it was of 
provincial origin ; but that did not matter. It was called 
The Witchery of Books, and I could not resist dipping into 
it. Unhappily, my first dip occurred at page 14, whereon 
I found the following, in small type : 

All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a single word. 


How often, I wonder, is Tennyson’s lovely line going to 
be misquoted in this fashion, even by people who ap- 
parently have a real feeling for literature? If I had as 
big a majority as Lord Salisbury has, in both Houses, I 
would make the misquotation of great verse punishable 
by law. 

The history of English literature which (as we learn on 
the best authority) is being written for Mr. Heinemann by 
Dr. Garnett and Mr. Gosse must needs be interesting, and 
perhaps valuable in parts; but are there any two men— 
any four, five, six, or any dozen men—living who, collec- 
tively, can lay claim to having mastered English literature 
as it should be mastered by those who venture to pro- 
nounce upon it? English literature should be dealt with 
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as English biography has been treated in Mr. Geo 
Smith’s monumental work. It should be put into the 
hands of experts on every section of the subject—as, I 
understand, has been the case with the new edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, on which 
many busy pens are now en, . 

It seems that we shall have to wait some little time for 
the promised new edition of Horace Walpole’s corre- 
spondence—an edition which, happily, is to contain so many 
unpublished letters of his. It will be welcome when it 
arrives. There is the Selection edited by Mr. O. D. Yonge, 
and republished so recently as August, 1898, and there 
are the Passages from the letters, chosen by L. B. Seeley 
and reprinted so lately as 1895. But who wants Horace 
Walpole in Passages or a Selection? One wants everything 
or nothing. I suppose that the edition of the letters 
brought out by Peter Cunningham in 1857 is practically 
unobtainable. ; 

Poor George Dolby—what a fate was his! He has, of 
course, a place in all the biographies of Dickens, to whom 
he was ever loyal, and who, moreover, fully recognised his 
loyalty. Dolby’s well-known book— Charles Dickens as I 
Knew Him; the Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain 
and America (1866-70)—did not come out till fourteen years 
after the novelist’s death (1884), a “popular” edition 
of it being issued in 1886. At present, f Tene, it is out 
of print. It is by no means a catchpenny or trivial thing, 
but does actually contribute to the general knowledge and 
estimate of Dickens. 

Mr. Mowbray Morris’s introduction to the new edition 
of The Last of the Mohicans reminds one that the writer has 
done less in the book-world than might have been hoped 
for. It was he—was it not ?—who accused the theatrical 
critics of being amenable to the influence of “chicken and 
champagne.” I have on my shelves his Essays in 
Theatrical Criticism (1882), but he seems to have ceased 
for some time to write about “the play.” In the a 
ment of the belles lettres he has given us an anthology 
called The Poets’ Walk, and it will be remembered that he 
contributed a monograph on Montrose to the ‘“‘Men of 
Action” series. This, I think, exhausts the list of his 
publications. 

Mr. Whibley’s promised book on Thackeray should be 
refreshing, for in it we ought to find, at any rate, 
Thackerayan criticism ‘‘ up-to-date.” What are the young 
men thinking about Thackeray? To be sure, it does not 
matter very much ; but one’s curiosity is mildly stimulated. 
A Study of Thackeray, by Mr. A. A. Jacks, came out in 
1895, but I am obliged to confess that I did not read it. 
Of other recent analyses of Thackeray’s performances I 
am equally ignorant. If I were asked to recommend a 
work on the subject, I should point to James Hannay’s 
Studies on Thackeray, which I dare say is difficult of 
access save at the British Museum and the second-hand 
booksellers’. 

The Life of Francis Parkman, of which announcement is 
made, will no doubt have many readers on this side of 
the Atlantic. One would not have supposed that Parkman 
enjoyed much popularity among us; yet it is a fact that 
Messrs. Macmillan published, so recently as last year, new 
editions of several of his works. Zhe Conspiracy of Pontiac 
and the Indian War, France and England in North America, 
A Half-Century of Conflict, The Jesuits of North America tn 
the Seventeenth Century, La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West, Montcalm and Wolfe, The Old Régime in Canada, 
The Oregon Trail, and Pioneers of France in the New World. 

Glancing through Mr. William Tinsley’s Random Recollec- 
tions of an Old Publisher, I came across the name of a 
‘‘Mr. Eraud” printed thus more than once. At first I 
was puzzled, but at last it dawned upon me that the 
author was referring to the late J. A. Heraud, journalist 
and dramatist. But, really, Mr. Tinsley ought not to drop 
his h’s in this way! 


Tur Booxworm, 
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Dr. Pusey’s Love Story. 


The Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life. By the Author of Charles 
Lowder. (Longmans.) 


Arter the author of Zhe Ecclesiastical Polity, Dr. Pusey 
holds probably the foremost place among the apologists of 
primitive Anglicanism ; among such of them, at any rate, 
as maintained to the last their faith in the Church of 
their baptism unmoved. 

The history of the movement in which he played so 
important a part has been written and written again, not 
oly in the lives of Newman and Ward, who found at last 

the actual conditions of Anglicanism subversive of their 
theory as to its ecclesiastical character, but in the life of 
Dean Church, and particularly by Liddon in his masterly 
history of Pusey himself. In availing himself for the 
most part of the materials from which Liddon worked, the 
author of the present memoir has aimed rather at a 
personal presentment than at a critical history of the impor- 
tant events with which the name of Pusey is associated : 
as he modestly writes by way of introduction, he has 
attempted a kind of handmaid of Liddon’s great 
biography. 

An excellent understanding, extraordinary industry, and 
a narrow outlook were the instruments or conditions of 
Pusey’s successful career. It is seldom that so great a 
flood runs in so narrow a channel and remains always so 
obedient to its banks. Pusey’s mind was less a field than 
a chamber, less a chamber than a corridor—a corridor 
handsomely furnished, and offering here and there a peep 
into the outside world through the stained glass of a little 
Gothic window. The religion he had learned at his 
mother’s knee dominated his life. ‘I always,” he says, 
‘wanted to be a clergyman. ... When asked why I 
wished it, I used to say: ‘I wish it because it is the best.’” 
And so at the end he still believed it. With tears in his 
eyes he added: ‘It was very good of God to teach one so 
early what was best.” 

From Eton to Christ Church ; from Oxford to Gottingen, 
because he had decided to devote his life to the Old Testa- 
ment: “I saw that that was the point of attack in our 
defences which would be most easily breached.” Fourteen 
hours was the least that he counted a decent day’s work ; 
and he quickly found that a real knowledge of Hebrew 
requires a background of Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee. 
The little frail man was more than once in those days 
stupefied by the arrival of a challenge: with so many 
things crowding his memory he found it impossible to 
remember that in Germany you must not take the right- 
hand side of the — At the age of twenty-six he con- 
gratulated himself that he saw clearly as to the genuine- 
ness of the whole of Daniel. ‘‘My having felt these 
difficulties will not probably be an objection to my being 
entrusted with the office I propose ”—a theological lecture- 
ship—‘‘ as had they not been removed, God forbid that I 
should ever have unsettled the opinion of another upon 
them.” So, witha shiver, he drew back his head from the 
casement, which for a moment he had unfastened, and 
latched it close and finally. 

Upon the threshold of manhood he met the lady whom 
afterwards he married. She came right into the corridor ; 
and for eleven years, during which he saw but little of 
her, she was the one woman in the world for him, while in 
his humility he saw no hope. His mother, in her kind, 
prim letters, made frequent allusions to her, in which her 
sacred name, by a freak of delicacy, is represented by a 

“dash. What sort of woman Mrs. Pusey was it would be 
impossible to learn from anything written here. Certainly 
there is no sign of any originality of intellect or character. 
She shows only as the reflection of her husband’s mind. 
His letters to her are, nevertheless, couched in language 
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which in a remarkable way mingles marital—not to say 
uxorious— affection with an explicit piety that makes them 
painful to read. For he had no grace of style, no virtue 
of reticence; he braved ridicule because he had no sense of 
humour. Frankly, it may be said here, we do not under- 
stand how any earnest admirer should care to give to the 
world documents at the same time so laboured and so in- 
effective; documents so sanctimonious in the unhappy 
effect of their phrasing that it is not easy to remember that 
their writer was indeed a man of saintly character. Shortly 
before their marriage, in answor to her expression of a fear 
lest he should have overlooked in her some fault of which 
she accused herself, he wrote: 

Few would probably dare to confess to themselves, 
fewer to tell the being whom they loved, that they were 
aware that she had defects; yet it is but a timid half-love 
which will not venture to see the whole truth: it implies a 
suspicion of its own strength and firmness; and though I 
trast that we shall love each other better when the defects 
inherent in each shall be, through God’s assistance, 
diminished, and most then, when, altogether purified and 
made fit for the presence of God, there shall no longer be 
‘** speck or spot”’ in either of us, yet I trust also that no 
discovery which either may make shall weaken that love; 
nay, our very knowledge of them may increase it; since 
nothing so much increases it as the endeavour to improve 
one another, and as mutual prayer to our Father to im- 
prove us. 


The extracts from her diary are of an extreme brevity, and 
refer, many of them, to the work in which from time to 
time she was assisting him, or to the birth of her children, 
and their baptism by “their dear papa” or by “ Mr. 
Newman.” Mr. Newman came to tea sometimes, and so 
did Mr. Keble. 

If a man cannot rule them of his household, how shall 
he guide the Church of God? The three children trotted 
by their parents’ side down the corridor. No sooner had 
they learned what a birthday was than they were taught 
to regard with greater devotion the ‘‘second birthday” on 
which by the waters of baptism they had been born again. 
He records of his little five-years-old girl that she ‘‘s emed 
penitent” for having been naughty in the morning. 


I went to console her as soon as I returned home yester- 
day [he wrote], but she was looking very composed and 
demure. Afterwards she brought her knitting to my 
study, and . . . seeing her very contented, I made a bad, 
or, rather, no playfellow. I do not find it in me. 


His profoundest a when, on the verge of womanhood, 
this daughter died, sprang from the consideration that 
there was no longer any hope of her aiding him in his 
scheme for the institution of an order of Sisters of Charity 
in what by that time he had learned to call “our poor 
rent Church.” Over her deathbed, as over that of his 
wife, he held a kind of spiritual autopsy. You have it in 
a long letter to Philip, his son. 

Poor Philip! A sad, pathetic figure; the most touching 
of all that moved in the corridor. Shuffled along it—pain- 
stricken, deaf, strenuous, smiling, loved of children. Let 
the handsomest and haughtiest of deans and lexico- 
graphers teli of him : 


While I am writing this [sermon] tidings reach me of 
the sudden death of the only son of our oldest and most 
honoured canon. Most of you must have seen that small 
emaciated form swinging itself through the quadrangle, 
up the steps or along the street, with such energy and 
activity as might surprise healthy men. But few of you 
could know what gentleness and what courage dwelt in 
that frail tenement. . . . In pursuing his studies, when- 
ever it was necessary to consult manuscripts at a distance, 
he shrank from no journey however toilsome. Every- 
where on those journeys he won hearts by bis simple, 
engaging manner, combined with his helplessness and his 
bravery. He was known in Spain, and Turkey, and Russia: 
at Paris, or Madrid, or Moscow, the impression was the 
same. The first question put by the monks of Mount 
Athos to their next Oxford visitor was significant—‘ And 
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how is Philippos?” . . . When it was brought home to 
him that his infirmities disabled him from taking Holy 
Orders, as he had desired to do, he only said that his wish, 
then, was to do what he might be able for God’s service 
at any time and in any way. To such a one death could 
have no terror—death could not find him unprepared. 


The Church of England, his wife, Keble, Newman— 
these were Dr. Pusey’s earthly loves. The first—with 
suspensions, with equivocal denials of what he held to be 
the teaching of the Fathers, with Jerusalem bishoprics, 
Gorham jeleusuie, doubts of the Athanasian Creed, and 
the like—wounded him in the house of his friends. His 
wife was his “ dearest blessing,” but she died. Her death 
renewed his “solemn memory of past sinfulness ’—the 
eleven years during which, in his longing for her, he had 
not perfectly acquiesced in the will of God. Keble was 
his prophet; he died. The little, tired, humble, truculent 
troubler of the Anglican traffic crouched in the church upon 
the wood of the coffin—arbor felix—that covered the dead 
face of his friend who wrote Zhe Christian Year: the book 
that sounded the tonic of the Movement. And Newman— 
to Newman he was loyal to the last. By a difficult 
paradox he supposes that his conversion must be the fruit 
of the persistent prayers of those to whom at last he had 
joined himself: “Our rulers could not use the instrument 
God gave into their hands.” ‘ For Newman himself, one 
can well imagine that He who formed him as so special 
an instrument, may well employ him as the restorer of 
the Roman Church.” 

For a while Pusey had stood almost alone—convinced, 
infallible. No moment of doubt had troubled him. He 
had suffered as only a sensitive and timid man might 
suffer from the alienation of those from whom in the 
natural course he might have enjoyed sympathy and co- 
operation ; for years he was a pariah among his brethren 
and contemporaries. At last, when events had gone far 
to discredit his principles, there came a St. Luke’s summer 
of popularity, following upon the publication of his com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel. The nave and aisles of 
the cathedral when he was to preach were crammed. At 
the Norwich Church Congress he received an ovation : 


When he rose to deliver his speech a roar of welcome 
greeted him who had been treated, even by old friends, as 
a man tainted, suspected, dangerous. One who was 
present told the writer that at first he gave a gracious 
little smile of acknowledgment for his reception, but that 
when repeated attempts to read his paper were baftled by 
bursts of cheering, which seemed as if they would never 
= then, at last, his lip trembled, and he nearly broke 

own. 


His Zirenicon (discharged, as Newman characteristically 
said, in a word Pusey could never have found, as an olive- 
branch from a catapult) was received by the Zimes with 
‘*a five-columned, respectful review.” 

For three months, during an outbreak of cholera in the 
East End, he laboured, with poor Philip and the present 
president of the E.C.U., in the neighbourhood of City- 
road. It was the truest endorsement of the generosity 
that, in the early days of his married life, constrained him, 
after an anonymous donation of £5,000 to the Bishop of 
London’s fund, to put down his carriage. His foundation 
of the Church of St. Saviour at Leeds, with its inscribed 
supplication of prayers for the ‘sinner who built this 
church,” was a similar testimony to the genuineness of 
his confidence in the Church of England. St. Saviour’s 
was to him a fruitful source of disappointment—which 
never discouraged. By batches ‘its clergy sought in the 
Church of Rome the ideal which at home they had striven 
in vain to realise. But he felt himself all the time 
“blessed ”’ ; he never so much as dreamed, it would seem, 
of reconsidering whether his own corridor were tenable. 

Of Pusey as a preacher Dr. Liddon writes : 


He had no pliavey of voice, no command over accent or 
. . + bis eye was throughout fixed on the 


time or tone; 
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MS. bofore him, and his utterance was one strong, un- 
broken, intense monotonous swing, which went on -with 
something like the vibrations of a deep bell. . . . Masses 
of learning . . . were only relieved by long reiterated 
exhortation, to which fancy or invective or anecdote rarely 
contributed any such element as could modify the reign 
of a stern monotony. Yet men, old and young, listened 
to him for au hour and a half in breathless attention; 
because his moral power was such as to enable him to 
dispense with the lower elements of oratorical attraction. 
... As J. B. Mozley said, Pusey seemed to inhabit his 
sentences. 

Of the events of the outside world we Jearn nothing 
from the letters published here. Changes of ministry, 
wars and riots, the rise and fall of statesmen, are passed 
over in silence, Thackeray and Dickens and Disraeli, 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, Browning and Tennyson— 
these had nothing to do with the attitude of St. Cyril to 
the Roman See, they shed no light upon the text of 
Haggai or the obscurities of Habakkuk: they are left out. 
Straitly bounded in his outlook, indefatigable in his 
labours upon all that it embraced; brave to the point of 
temerity in his enunciation of the conclusions he thus 
hazardously reached; single-minded, tender-hearted; an 
orator without eloquence, a prophet without inspiration, 
an adept with no touch of genius; built up on a faith of 
which he never cared to test the foundations, Pusey, we 
may suspect, uttered the last word of weight in behalf of 
a habit of thought characteristic of the sixteenth rather 
than of the nineteenth century. 


Two Books of Essays, 
By M. E. Coleridge. (Nisbet. 63.) 
Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory. (Lane.) 


Who would not wish to achieve a good book of essays? 
Success in the Essay is so flattering. Even a poet is not 
often so present in his poems as an essayist is in his essays. 
A novelist may be lost in his creations. It is the essayist 
who is always himself, whose profession it is to reveal 
himself. When that is difficult he may still dally in 
ingenuities of half-revelation, and publicly rummage for 
ideas. What he is, what he was, what he remembers, what 
he likes, what he adores: these are his materials. There- 
fore, an essayist must be a full man. Though he is only 
essaying, and though from the first he is exonerated from 
every kind of finality, he must not hope to win us by 
playing coloured lights over a few ideas. The bringing 
of much ‘‘style” to a little matter is of no earthly use. 
Much is written of the styles of Lamb and Hazlitt. But 
these writers are full of matter; their pages are packed 
with observation of life and character, of criticism that is 
unlaboured only in its expression, and of reading that was 
not done in a railway carriage. 

Hence when we come to a new volume of essays our 
first question is not: How is it written? It is: What 
does it contain? Our new essayist, Miss Ooleridge— 
who has written historical fiction notably well—cannot be 
accused of giving her readers innutritive sweetmeats. 
Compared with the great essayists we have named, she 
has not a great dealto say. But is it always fair or wise 
to apply such standards? Compared with some other 
essayists, who have written in her own time, Miss Coleridge 
has a gocd deal to say. She does not prattle literary 
journalism, but writes out interesting thoughts in a literary 
manner. She has graceful ideas, a pleasant wit, and a 
multitude of book memories. Her travel essays are not 
all travel ; her essays on the South Kensington Museum 
are not all museum; she has the essayist’s mind in which 
everything suggests all other things, and to which digres- 
sion is only association indulged. So equipped, she 
gossips on ‘ Prefaces,” on ‘ Giiis,” on ‘The Old 
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Entrance to the South Kensington Museum,” on “‘ Words,” 
on “Cologne,” on “ Recollections of Fanny Kemble,” and 
on “ Paper Matches.” If anything, Miss Coleridge is too 
bookish. In one or two of her essays she seems to swing 
herself from a to rung on a horizontal ladder of 
quotations. But her use of books is very deft, as, for 
instance, in ‘‘ Gifts,” where she says: 


There is in some natures a high intolerance of the airy 
fetters cast round the heart by the constant memory of 
‘beneficence. They give freely, but freely they do not 
receive. They must send something by return of post, like 
the two friends in Elizabeth and Her German Garden, who 
regularly transmitted to each other the same candlestick, 
and the same note-book, turn about. as each anniversary 
chimed ‘the hour on their clocks—whereby they saved an 
incalculable amount of time, money, and emotion. One 
sweet lady goes so far as to say that all presents should be 
of perishab'e character—a basket of it, a bunch of 
flowers—that they may be at once forgotten. 


Not often can we complain of Miss Ooleridge’s wit; but 
we do not care for a touch in her “ Fountains and Flowers” 
about the Cochin-China trees at Homburg. We are told that 
their tops have been cut off because the smaller plane-trees 
“‘eried out, like Goethe, on his death-bed, for Light.” 
Better is the easy humour of the following: 


There is a brightness and gaiety about Brussels which 
makes it very seductive. I never arrive there but it is all 
ablaze with light, and half the inhabitants are riding 
merry-go-rounds. Even in the hotel it is a difficult matter 
to contrive darkness enough to fall asleep. The electric 
ight is no sooner out over the washhandstand than it 

indles over the bed. 
Miss Coleridge’s most original essay vein is well repre- 
sented in her cogitations on unmusical people, which are 
pleasantly ingenious : 

The unmusical are often devoted to music. They love 
not only the Martial Air which sets them fighting, and the 
Minuet which sets them dancing in costumes of the time of 
Gluck, but much that is no more intelligible to them than 
the murmur of waves, the soft, dull falling of rain on 
grass, or the wind. They pass into a state of mesmerism, 
of senseless bliss or melancholy; they are held entranced 
in a delicate twilight of the mind. They do not know 
what o’clock it is, or whether they are in South Kensington 
or Hong-Kong. Their features are vacant. They do not 
look as people look at a Theatre, when the varying motives 
of the actors are repeated in a minor key among the 
audience. They are not keenly awake and argumentative 
like the congregation of an elcquent preacher, responding 
or contradicti.g. They are lotus-eaters ; theirs is the 


music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 
Yet they are by no means asleep, for they never forget to 
see—as the musical do. The lyre-shaped stands of the 
orchestra send them back to Orpheus. They wonder what 
reed-piping Pan would have thought of that vast porcu- 
pine, the organ, with the small, bright eye of looking- 
glass. They take occasion to notice how like their 
instruments men become; so that a good violinist is no 
more separable from his violin than a good rider from his 
horse. They enjoy the flower-bed effect of the chorus— 
the twinkle of the paper parts when a new page is reached, 
as though the wind were turning up the leaves. Most of 
all they delight to watch the eloquent back of the con- 
ductor—the cabalistic waving of arms and hands with 
which he rouses or quells that storm of harmony. A true 
magician he, so ruling and compelling ‘time that every 
sense of the tyrannous thing is lost in those who listen; a 
true general—not only the incarnate spirit of the host 
that he leads, but the commander in a Holy War of the 
immaterial against flesh and blood. 
Whether a revival of the Essay is imminent it were hard 
to say. We do not think the signs of the time are un- 
favourable. Be this as it may, we cannot do better than 
quote the last words of Miss Coleridge’s last essay in 
part answer to our wonder: ‘‘This is the Hope we want; 
no gentle girl, no melancholy musician, but Hope, the 
Horn-Blower !” 
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Miss Coleridge’s title, Non Sequitur, would not have 
fitted Mr. Gregory’s book. His papers have sequence; 
indeed, with a little alteration they might be printed as 
chapters. Mr. Gregory is an American; these papers 
appeared in a New York paper; and they are studies of 
American social life, written with great acity and 
frankness, with an abundance of anecdote, and with the 
superficial persuasiveness of a man of the world. Mr. 
Gregory does not spare his countrymen. He is hard 
on the “gilded misalliances” contracted by his fairest 
coun omen, and, always ready with modern instances, 
he tells of the disillusions of two brides, one of whom 
married into Italy, and‘the other into Vienna. The 
dull people who excuse themselves from doing any- 
thing because some remote ancestor governed a colony 
or signed the Declaration of Independence receive their 
share of flagellant laughter. Indeed, their complacent 
snobbishness is almost immortalised in this story : 


A painter I know was once importuned for a sketch by 
a lady of this class. After many delays and renewed 
demands he presented her one day, when she and some 
friends were visiting his studio, with a delightful open-air 
study simply framed. She seemed confused at the offering, 
to his astonishment, as she had not lacked aplomb in asking 
for the sketch. After much blushing and fumbling she 
succeeded in getting the painting loose, and, handing back 
the frame, remarked : 

‘**T will take the painting, but you must keep the frame. 
My husband would never allow me to accept anything of 
value from you!’’—and smiled on the speechless painter, 
doubtlegs charmed with her own tact. 


Again, the disposition of many Americans to consider 
every human product as so much value for so much 
money, and their consequent inability to behave well when 
confronted by the artistic temperament, are thrown into 
relief in a story.of Carolus Duran. This great painter was 
putting the last touches to a portrait of a fair American 
when her husband and a party of friends arrived to pro- 
nounce judgment. Duran was not entirely satisfied with 
his work; he breathed quickly as he painted, tapped the 
floor with his foot, and,made swift backward springs to 
obtain a better view: in short he was on pins and needles. 


The sound of a bell and a murmur of voices announced 
the entrance of the visitérs into the vast studio. After the 
formalities of introduction had been accomplished the 
new-comers glanced at the portrait, but uttered never a 
word. From it they d in a perfectly casual manner 
to an inspection of the beautiful contents of the room, 
investigating the tapestries, admiring the armour, and 
finally, after another glance at the portrait, the husband 
remarked: ‘“‘ You have given my wife a jolly long neck, 
haven’t you?” and, turning to his friends, began laughing 
and chatting in English. 

If vitriol had been thrown on my poor master’s quivering 
frame, the effect could not have been more instantaneous, 
his ignoranceof thelanguagespoken doubtless exaggerati 
his impression of being ridiculed. Suddenly he turn 
very white, and before any of us had divined his intention 
he had seized a Japanese sword lying by and cut a dozen 
gashes across the canvas. Then, dropping his weapon, he 
flung out of the room, leaving his sitter and her friends in 
speechless consternation, to wonder then and ever after in 
what way they had offended him. 


Along a dozen routes Mr. Gregory follows up American 
foibles. He laughs to scorn the meekness of Americans 
under the stupidities and tyrannies of their paid servants 
of every class; their contentedness with inferior food, so 
it be plentiful; and among a crowd of pungencies says of 
New Englanders: ‘‘ They refused the Roman dogma of 
Purgatory and then, with complete inconsistency, invented 
the boarding-house.” But he does not always rail, and 
perhaps his praise of the young American goes far to wipe 
out all his bad marks : 


It is a constant source of pleasure to me to watch this 
younger generation, so plainly do I see in them the influence 
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of their mothers—women I knew a3 girls, and who were 
so far ahead of their brothers and husbands in refinement 
and culture. To have seen these girls murry and bring up 
their sons so well has been a sstisfaction and a compensa- 
tion for many disillusions. . . . One despairs at times of 
humanity, seeing vulgarity and snobbishness riding 
triumphantly upward; but where the tone of the younger 
generation is as high as I have lately found it, there is 
still much hope for the future. 

That the American middle classes are now beginning 
to come multitudinously to Europe is of some signifi- 
cance, and it is sure to result in social changes that 
Mr. Gregory will welcome. This can be said without 
conceit. We have the list of dur own faults to mend, but 
that—for the moment—is another story. 


Philosophy with a Coronet. 


Characteristics. By Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited 
by John M. Robertson. 2 vols. (Grant Richards.) 


The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited by Benjamin 
Rand, Ph.D. (Sonnenschein.) 


Tue cacoethes seribendi on any given subject has often been 
observed to be epidemic, and here is another proof of it. 
“A new and complete edition of this celebrated work,” 
says Dr. Rand, speaking of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 
‘“‘is a desideratum.” And within a week of Dr. Rand’s 
own book appears Mr. Robertson’s edition of the Character- 
istics, the first, or at least the first to reach completion, 
since 1773. Two comely volumes Mr. Robertson makes of 
it, admirably printed, and with a modest introduction 
which, for the reader not deeply versed in the philosophic 
systems of the eighteenth century, places Shaftesbury 
adequately. Old-fashioned scholars may raise the eyebrow 
at Mr. Robertson’s thinking it necessary to offer English 
renderings of his author’s numerous quotations from the 
Greek and Latin classics, but in our days of the demo- 
cratization of thought and letters this is not impossibly the 
more discreet course; and Shaftesbury, apart from the 
fact that he lived in an age when even philosophers were 
expected to write tolerably, is not unworthy the attention 
of a modern thinker. He has his assured, if not a pre- 
eminent, place in the devolopment of European speculation. 
As a moralist, by his insistence on the analysis of the 
actual motives of human conduct, and his assertion, against 
Hobbes, that these include primarily benevolent as well as 
primarily self-regarding impulses, he helped to shift the 
centre of gravity of ethics from the abstract contemplation 
of laws of nature to the more concrete terrain of psychology. 
In this task he is yoke-fellow with Butler, diverging 
greatly from the protagonist of the eighteenth-century 
church in matters theological and metaphysical. For 
Shaftesbury suspects ‘‘ enthusiasm” and- stands through- 
out as the best English example of that optimistic deism 
which in its continental forms became a fair mark for the 
ironic criticism of “Candide.” Scholarship and optimistic 
deism together explain the affinity of which Shaftesbury 
was conscious between his own habitual attitude of thought 
and that of the great Stoicthinkers. It was from Epictetus 
and from Marcus Aurelius that he drew his counsels of 
practical wisdom, and upon their precepts he strove not 
unsuccessfully to model his actual conduct of life. 

The new matter which Dr. Rand has disinterred for the 
illustration of Shaftesbury’s personal and mental history 
comes mainly from the hitherto somewhat neglected 
coliection of ‘‘ Shaftesbury Papers” in the Record Office. 
It consists partly of letters (to which we shall come pre- 
sently), partly of two notebooks written between 1698 and 
1712, and containing, under the title ‘Aoxyjpara, a series of 
retlections upon various philosophical subjects. ‘The value 
of these is considerable, but. it is not quite of the character 
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which Dr. Rand, who has invented for them the title of 
“‘The Philosophical Regimen,” declares. They are not 
sufficiently formal or systematic to take rank as “‘ a new 
and brilliant presentation of a moral system.” They are, 
in fact, precisely what the author himself called them, 
*Aocxnpata, exercises, mental gymnastics, fragmentary 
jottings and feelings after truth, quite obviously modelled 
both in matter and in style upon those meditations ‘ to 
himself ’’ of Marcus Aurelius which form one of the most 
fascinating volumes on the ethical shelf. And although 
Shaftesbury is neither so tragic a figure nor so original 
a thinker as Marcus Aurelius, yet his meditations, too, 
gain rather than lose in interest by the informality, the 
personal mode of their composition. A couple of quota- 
tions will give a better idea of their nature than elaborate 
description or impossible analysis. The first, then, shall 
show Shaftesbury, the cosmic optimist : 


‘*O, the world! the world! What will become of the 
world? The poor world! sad world! and was there ever 
such a world ?”—Fool, was there ever any other world ? 
Was it ever other than it is?—Where is the world going? 
—Nowhere, but there where it has gone a thousand and 
a thousand times: the earth round the sun, or the sun 
round the earth, annual, diurnal, eternal. Hither and 
thither, and hither again. Dark and then light. Winter 
and then summer, and then winter again. Is not this 
right? Would it please you should it be otherwise /— 
Nay, but for the world’s sake.—What world? Saturn, 
Jupiter, the planets and their circles? Fear not, they will 
go as they stand. And if these greater and including 
circles hold but their order, I warrant thee (man!) these 
inward ones (the circles and revolutions of this planet of 
thy own) will go well enough, and as they,should go, both 
for the planet’s sake and for the rest of the system. Fear 
then for thy own sake if thou pleasest, but for the world 
there is care taken, the administration is good. Do not 
thou father thy own wretched fears on it, and place thy 
selfishness and low-spiritedness to so wrong an account. 


And in the second there is a note of true Stoic morality, 
austere yet tonic : 


Continue, therefore, and keep the harmony, if possible, 
uninterrupted ; if not, restore it again as soon as possible, 
and dwell not on the miscarriage. No echoings, no 
repeatings; no ranning over again what is past. If 
anytbing slipped in the music, if a finger went wrong, 
a false string struck, a time mixed, pass it over and go on 
undisturbed, for this is the next perfection of art, not to 
interrupt, not break the symphony, not let the music sink 
nor the ear dwell upon what was wrong, but drown it by 
better play, overcome it by an easy transition and agree- 
ableness of what succeeds.—But no, I have failed in the 
rale of art; I must stay and show the error. This stop 
was wrong, this key, tone, measure.—O Pedantry! Aud 
how in lifé? Must the gamut there, in the midst of play, 
be conned over? Must it be sol, la, mi, fa? Dost thou 
not know that, even at the best, these rules are burdensome 
and irksome to those who are not of the art? Was this so 
hardly seasonable in that very school and in those days, 
too? And wilt thou nevertheless abroad, and in such days 
as these, come out with such things, suspend performance 
to make demonstrations and by these excuses teach thy 
art? Rare pedagogue! ., 

A certain number of Shaftesbury’s letters were published 
in three instalments by Toland, Ainsworth, and Thomas 
Forster. Those now printed by Dr. Rand are a useful 
supplement. They show the writer in more than one 
pleasing aspect, the affectionate, if not a romantic husband, 
the generous patron of young men of brains and character, 
the friend and intimate correspondent of leading minds 
in England and upon the Continent. Upon English 
letters, in particular, they throw some distinctly interesting 
sidelights. The high-principled and consistent Whig that 
was Shaftesbury is not, perhaps, the person to whom one 
would look for much sympathy with the meteoric and 
more or less venal pen of Swift. Nor, indeed, does he 
mince matters when he refers to ‘‘ the detestable writing 
of that most detestable author of the Zale of a Tub, whose 
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manners, life, and prostitute pen and tongue are, indeed, 
exactly answerable to the irregularity, obscenity, profane- 
ness, and fulsomeness of his false wit and scurrilous style 
and humour.” Swift could not, perhaps, have given 
Shaftesbury a lesson in charity, but he might in the 
restraint of epigram. Another letter is written to Le 
Clerc, a scholar of some reputation in his day, and editor 
of a Bibliotheque Universelle. Shaftesbury condoles with 
his correspondent upon the “ anger and malignity” with 
which he has been “ fallen upon” by a critic of his recent 
edition of Menander. ‘The peevish temper of your adver- 
sary,” he says, “‘is sufficiently known, and his judgment 
and wit as much undervalued as his learning and mere 
scholarship is esteemed.” He goes on to lament “ that 
captious, insulting, emulous, and quarrelsome humour for 
which universities are so famous.” But Le Clere will be 
revenged ; for the adversary has in turn written a book, 
and Shaftesbury has but a poor notion of it : 

His Horace will be the most elaborate monster that the 
learned world ever saw produced. He has mangled aud 
torn him ia pieces, so as that the author is scarce knowable 
in his own text. I have seen many of his horrible correc- 
tions, and not one of them but had been presumptuous, 
even in an annotation or in the margin. 

Here Dr. Rand might have vouchsafed a note, for the 
‘disguised author” who is not named by Shaftesbury is 
clearly none other than Bentley. In 1710—we learn from 
Prof. Jebb’s excellent little monograph on Bentley—the 
great scholar wrote a crushing review of Le Clerc’s 
Menander under the pseudonym of ‘“ Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis.”” In 1711 appeared his own Horace, of which, 
so far as the emendations go, Prof. Jebb’s judgment 
j — with Shaftesbury’s. ‘‘Of Bentley’s readings Horace 
would have rejected the immense majority with a smile or 
a shudder.” Let us hope that it was generosity and not 
poor-spiritedness that induced Le Clerc to close the literary 
passage-at-arms with an amiable review of Bentley’s work 
in the Bibliotheque Choisie. 





Other New Books. 


Tae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawrorp. 


~ We are in doubt as to whether Mr. Crawford’s narrative 
is intended for fiction or for a record of fact; in either case 
the title might have been more happily chosen. But 
having said that, we have said all - way of adverse 
criticism ; the rest must be frank and unqualified praise. 
The book being read once, it is odds but you will turn 
back to the first page and read it again, picking up 
points missed before. For it is a book to be read with 
close attention ; Mr. Crawford never underlines ; you must 
hold the thread in your own fingers. The story opens 
with Dick (he is merely Dick) and his mother lying in the 
straw vi the stackyard of a farm, and Dick learns that he 
was born in that same stackyard nine years before. From 
that he carries on the story through a hundred road-vicissi- 
tudes—of death, and change, and parting—till, in the last 
chapter, he is on the tramp with the gipsy girl whom he 
first saw looking through the wands in the Kelpie’s Pool. 
They had come back to the old place by the stream : 


‘‘ Let’s ha’ it over again,”’ said I. 

Kelpie looked at me, and with no more ado was in among 
the saughs. O’er they fell, the best of ’em one after 
t’ other. 

_Plash! Plash! 

And o’er went another, till I thought it might be all a 
dream. So I looked to see the feet woving. 

Plash! Plash! 

The plashing came my way, and Kelpie’s face looked out 
among the wands. 


Mr. Crawford has produced a book which is full of good 


things, both in observation of character and nature ; it 
would not be difficult to pick out a score or two of memor- 
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able and beautiful sayings. But we repeat that the reader 
who takes up the book muiust do Mr. Crawford the justice 
to follow him with close attention; it is not work to be 
scanned casually. Therein lies by no means the least of 
its many yirtues. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 


Poems: Lyrica AND Dramatic. By S. K. Winey. 


Miss (or Mrs.) Witzy is ambitious. She essays in this 
volume the ode-form, the lyric, and the drama. In lyric 
or ode-form she does not show to advantage; she lacks the 
winged impulse, the concentration of feeling, or of expres- 
sion; she shows small power of imagery. Her best work 
is in the drama which concludes the volume, ‘“‘ Cromwell.” 
Yet, in saying this, we cannot assert that she has succeeded 
where even the bold and fiery Victor Hugo failed—in 
making a convincing play out of the great Puritan’s 
career. Her dialogue is often spirited, very fairly 
dramatic, and with a pictorial touch; the imagery, too 
(which is so deficient in her lyric work), is frequently fresh 
and _ But the construction is wofully undramatic ; 
it follows the model of Shakespeare’s chronicle-plays 
unwisely and unskilfully. Scarce saved, sometimes, by 
Shakespeare’s splendid handling, it is a perilous model for 
lesser and modern dramatists to imitate. In the present 
author’s hands the result is invertebrate, diffuse, and 
wandering. Even the dialogue has a knack of becoming 
tame just at the critical points, the trial-scene of Charles I., 
with its fine and dignified opportunities, hangs fire alto- 
gether. Rashly uncontent with Cromwell, she even (quite 
without dramatic pretext or necessity) brings on the stage 
that other “chief of men,” John Milton, and the figure is 
as pithless as might be expected. In the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament Cromwell opens with blank verse, 
and then the whole scene drops suddenly into Prose, while 
his speech, aud the rest of the dialogue generally, is taken 
verbatim from history. Not so did Shakespeare deal with 
North’s Plutarch, closely though he has followed it—in 
*“‘ Coriolanus,” for instance. Rupert is the open cavalier 
of romance, not the cynical, arrogant, if dashing, leader of 
history. Yet the opening scene in which he appears is 
among the best written in the play. A good specimen of 
the author is these lines, put in Cromwell’s mouth : 

It will not storm, although the air is damp. 

The moon is struggling there along the sky, 

Silvering the floating mists that dim tbe stars. 

On that same moon gazed Cesar, stealing home 

From some night-revel, or amid the wo 

Of Britain, where the wolves howled through the night 

And all about him gleamed the Roman spears. 
That has the historical imagination. The author shows 
certainly promise enough to justify further effort. Experi- 
ence and a careful study of dramatic structure are her first 
of needs. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Lorp Rosgespery: His Lire 


AND SPEECHES. By T. F. G. Coarzs. 


Some months ago it was said by those who professed to 
be behind the scenes in politics that, in the language of 
the Stock Exchange, there was going to be a ‘‘ boom” in 
Lord Rosebery. Somehow the “boom” did not “come 
off,” but to the observant there are plain signs that the 
ex-Premier’s followers have been hard at work. Perhaps 
it is to this that we must attribute the splendid volumes 
which Mr. Coates has produced, volumes which, as the 
subject of them is still, politically speaking, quite a young 
man, seem somewhat premature. Many statesmen who 
have done the State much service and passed away, with a 
record of many years behind them, have not such a 
monument as these two well-written and well-illustrated 
volumes. Mr. Coates writes as an enthusiastic admirer of 
Lord Rosebery, and tells us all that need be said on the 
matter. Cartoons from Punch, Vanity Fair, and the West- 
minster Gazette add their value to the book. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 
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Tz Nart or Rosesgery, K.G. By Jane T. Sropparr. 


The plain man does not quite know what to make of 
Lord Rosebery—his premiership, his resignation, and his 
retirement from public life—but many of the ladies seem 
quite to have made up their minds on the subject, and to 
regard him with feelings little short of adoration. Miss 
Stoddart’s b'ography, if we mistake not, originally appeared 
in a ladies’ monthly magazine, with all the illustrations 
here given. The book is better written than might have 
been expected, and is a very pleasant and readable account 
of Lord Rosebery’s life. The illustrations are remarkably 
good and well printed, and the volume will be welcome to 
those who have not the mental equipment for a biography 
of the size of Mr. Coates’s work. Publicity is everything 
nowadays, and Lord Rosebery has evidently some good 
friends who work hard on his behalf. Neither of the 
volumes under notice can be considered a critical biography ; 
for that we shall have to wait until there is greater reason 
for it. Meanwhile both works will no doubt saii-fv the 
ex-Premier’s admirers. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Our congratulations to Messrs. Chapman & Hall. In 
designing their Authentic Edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, they were using the last opportunity which the law 
of copyright gave them to present Dickens’s works with 
the advantages which they, as his original publishers, 
could give to a library edition. The Pickwick Papers is the 
first work issued, and it is a very satisfactory volume. 
The illustrations by Seymour and ‘‘ Phiz” have come 
out well, and the special coloured frontispiece is an 
agreeable addition. The book is as light as could be ex- 
pected, and the scheme of printing has been well conceived. 

Messrs. Constable have issued a new (fifth) six-shilling 
edition of Captain Siborne’s standard book, Zhe Waterloo 
Campaign, 1815. Oaptain Siborne, who constructed the 
Waterloo model in the United Service Institution, published 
his work in 1844, in which year it reached a second 
edition. In its present form, and at its present price, it 
cannot fail to enjoy new popularity. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued this week the third, 
fourth and fifth volumes of Lockhart’s Life of Seott in 
their “Library of English Classics.” The set—inex- 
pensive as it is—has a regal appearance, and no better 
edition can be desired. 

To their “ Golden Treasury " series the same firm have 
added Zwo Essays on Old Age and Friendship. The trans- 
lation has been done by the editor of Cicero’s Letters, 
Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh, who writes a suitable introduction. 

The aim of Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott’s book, The 
People of China (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), is succinctly stated in 
the Preface. It is “ to supply, in as compact and interest- 
ing form as possible, the kind of information about the 
Country and its Peoples, and their Relations with the 
Foreigner, which an intelligent newspaper reader would 
be likely to seek from a friend who had lived in the far 
East.” The information given by Mr. Robertson-Scott is 
classed under such chapter headings as Great Britain in 
China; The General Scramble ; The Chinaman: How He 
Governed; The ‘‘ Jesus Religion”; The Outlook for Foreign 
Trade, &c., &c. A timely book by an acknowledged 
authority. 

Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmir, by Mrs. Ashley 
Carus- Wilson (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) is the record of 
missionary work by one whose services in that field, great 
as they were, are less deeply stamped on the minds of her 
friends than her personal gifts and graces. ‘‘ Her story,” 
says her- biographer, “is worth telling if only to unfold the 
secret of an unfailing delight in life.” 

Dr. Johnson's Table-Talk, in Messrs. Gay & Bird’s 
“ Bibelots,” is chiefly comprised, not of his table-talk, but 
of short extracts from his Lives of the Poets, Rambles, &c. 
Rasselas does not seem to be quoted; and of Johnson’s 
talk only a poor idea is conveyed in the section devoted to 
anecdotes. 
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Fiction. 


Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


We have ere now frankly expressed our conviction that 
Mr. pen omy is a writer of exceptional gifts. We have 
also noted his tendency towards ‘‘mere excitation.” Sons 
of the Morning is a novel which bears out both our enco- 
mium and our disparagement. It is finely written, it 
has some of the qualities of a stately nature poem, but 
its function is “ mere excitation.” At first the book seems 
to offer an interesting problem in human affairs. Honor 
Endicott loves two men of contrasting temperaments at 
the same time and in the same way. We are accustomed 
to the situation when the person whose affections are 
divided is a man; but a woman of this sort of versatility 
is a little uncommon and, in Devonian scenery with pious 
rustics babbling around her, more than a little piquant. 
One asks whether the heroine’s dual passion will make her 
a genius or a mad woman, a social iconoclast or a saint. 
But Mr. Phillpotts simply cuts the Gordian knot. Shaking 
roprieti2s revive at the stroke of Death, but the reader 


Wolo here touched the salient spot of improbability 
as well of futility in a volume that is by nc means deficient 
in that ingredient. There are in it things far more extra- 
ordinary than the death of a husband by a fall; but it 
may be said with perfect truth that to sustain conviction 
in a story it is necessary that all catastrophes of funda- 
mental importance should seem, as well as be, inevitable. 
Great writers successfully compel the illusion that they are 
mouthpieces of Reality. Mr. Phillpotts is self- betrayed 
as the mouthpiece of Mr. Phillpotts. It is so in the 
conclusion of Lying Prophets; it is so in Sons of the 
Morning. And yet his cunning is indisputable. He can 
write lyric prose, and make his beautiful Devon live in a 
manner that causes one to feel that, whatever their mis- 
fortunes, his two lovers were veritable ‘‘sons of the 
morning.” It has been said that merely to insert ‘‘ Marry 
come up” is a step towards creating the illusion of an 
historical romance. So, too, does a word like ‘ toad-flax ” 
help to create the illusion of a country romance. Mr. 
Phillpotts has planted his characters on real soil; the 
sense of growth and space is over his story, and he can 
use rightly the names of many wild things besides toad- 
flax. Strong is he, too, on the side of local colour. His 
witch is a fine invention, though the machinery of the 
story would creak less if he had never reverted to ‘‘oil of 
man.” His rustics who revolve about Honor as Mr. 
Hardy’s did about Bathsheba (a greater creation) are 
always amusing. This is the way in which Churdles 
administers consolation to the father of a still-born babe: 


‘* Beggin’ your pardon, theer’s a gert lesson to such a 
trouble, if a body can’t be ta stiff-necked to see it. It do 
teach us worms 0’ the airth as even God A’mighty have 
got a pinch of something human in the nature of Un—as 
Ive allus said, for that matter. This here shows how even 
He can alter His purpose arter a thing be well begun, an’ 
ban’t shamed to change His Everlasting Mind now an’ 
again, more’n the wisest of us. Theer’s gert comfort in 
that, if you please.” 

If Mr. Phillpotts will strive towards organic perfection— 
perfection of form and mechanism—he may do something 
great. 


' A Breaker of Laws. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 


Mr. Arr Bareson was also a breaker of (or rather 
into) houses, and it was while making investigations pre- 
liminary to a “job” that he met the Devonshire domestic 
servant whom he came to love and to marry. Having 


married the amiable and pretty Caroline, he kept her in 
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ignorance of his past, tried to reform, failed, and got seven 
years. Caroline was told that he had been drowned off 
Woolwich. At the expiry of his term he travelled to 
Devonshire, and overheard a conversation : 


“We shall make a splendid man of him, Caroline,” said 
the elder woman, waving her pince-nez in his direction. 

‘‘Yes, miss. I want him——” She stopped and col- 
lected her work, and then rose. 

‘*Go on, Caroline.” ‘ 

“‘T want him,” she said quietly, ‘‘to be as good as his 
dear father was.” , 

** Was he good ?” 

‘‘ He,” said Caroline proudly, as she assisted her mistress 
into the drawing-room, ‘‘ was perfect.” 


Then Alf changed his purpose, and wrote to his only 
pal: “I cannot spoil her life by letting her know that I am 
still alive... Be good to her.” All which, despite 
Mr Ridge’s ingenuities of realism, is unnatural, as he 
must very well know. A writer so talented as Mr. Pett 
Ridge, so picturesque, so curiously learned in strange 
human documents, might surely employ himself better 
than in these exercises of prettiness, at once superficially 
exact and fundamentally untrue. 


Mother-Sister. By Edwin Pugh. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Mr. Epwin Puc would, perhaps, secretly resent any 
charge of sentimentalism. Nevertheless, a half-hidden 
yet rank sentimentality is the chief blot on this sinister 
record of Hooligans. Beneath the veneer of callousness, 
beneath the grim equanimity affected by this inured 
observer whom (he would have us believe) no phenomenon 
of brutalised humanity can shock, there peeps out the 
. pink-and-white sentimentalism of your old-fashioned 
domestic novelist. The very title of the story gives 
promise of sentimentality, and that promise is not belied. 
We do not believe in ‘‘ Maddie,” the girl of fifteen with 
the heart of gold, who mothered her entire family. Still, 
the book is clever, sometimes even brilliant. The best 
part.of it is the opening chapter, in which Dan Marmory 
“‘wipes up” the street with McCanty, the man who rubbed 
him of his Betsy. Marmory is drawn with skill. As for 
observation, take away the slang and possibly not much 
would be left. The slang, however, is prodigious : 

“TI ain’t bin getting on,” replied Harvey. ‘I bin 
copping out on about the thickest streak o’ drive-me-niad 
as ever I know. Talk about Barney’s bull! He never 
was so busted up as I bin. No tommy. No lotion. No 
kip.. No posh. No nothing. Not even the option. Look 
at last Monday week. No, I can’t tell you about it. It’s 
enough to make a honest pad turn snider, so itis. This is 
about the roughest bit o’ luck I struck. And I reckon if 
it’s come for keeps I’m saying ‘ Fainitz’ soon.” 

‘*Why don’t you come and join us, Harve?” 

‘* What, me juin the blooming Salvation Army ?” 

“Why not?” 

‘Jo, I may be down on my socks, but I ain’t going to 
turn myself into no amateur angel t» please nobody. Me 
give up smoking and——” 


In places, we fancy that Mr. Pugh falters in his amazing 
verbal accuracy. Would Ben Bromage have said: ‘‘I can 
bear up without it”? On the whole, Mother-Sister dis- 
plays Mr. Pugh’s limitations as sharply as his abilities. 





Cynthia in the West. By Charles Lee. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Mr. Lez has essayed to depict a small colony of London 
artists in a Cornish fishing village — Tregurda. The 
colony and the village are seen mainly through the eyes of 
Robert Maurice, an author, who goes down to Tregurda 
on a visit. If the whole book were as good as the opening 
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description of Maurice’s drive from the railway station 
with “Sampy,” the aged local philosopher and wit, it 
would be very good. But the remainder of the novel— 
that is to say, about nine-tenths of it—is on a lower plane. 
Mr. Lee has a careful eye for the absurdities of the colony, 
who dine in evening dress at Tregurda, and discuss art 
in the terms of Chelsea amateurs. Nervous and fussy 
Mrs. Wilmington, the only married woman and chief 
hostess, is well drawn; and the entire colony’s chronic 
fear of looking ridiculous to itself is shown with some 
humour. Certain of the fishermen’s characteristics, too, 
have been noted with insight and exactness. One re- 
members the sentence: ‘ All very well for you, Mr. 
Forester; but, to my mind, the man who goes to sea for 
eres would go to hell for pastime.” On the whole, 

owever, the story lacks vigour, lacks imagination, lacks 
balance. In particular, the author fails with his two 
a persons—Forester, the great, quiet genius, and 

'ynthia, the lively, large-souled creature, who, Mr. Lee 
would have us believe, was a woman high above women. 
The episode of Forester and Nellie, the model, is almost 
ridiculous; and as for the unrivalled Cynthia—well, she 
talks thus: 


‘*Mr. Maurice,” she said, ‘‘ I have been speaking openly. 
It is not my habit. You will wonder; we are almost 
strangers. But I am alone down here; there is nobody I 
can talk to—nobody I dare talk to. They would mis- 
understand. I have seen very little of jou, but—we 
women are credited with an instinct that tells us where to 
trust—I feel that you will not misunderstand. I am very 
lonely; I need a friend—a comrade. You won’t mis- 
understand, will you?” ... 

“IT am honoured, Miss Paget,” he said earnestly. 
“You can trust me; I would never presume.” 

‘“*T am lonely!” she cried... . 


We consider that Mr. Lee is likely to succeed much 
better with Cornish folk than with peerless maids or the 
artistic temperament. Immediately he begins to manwuvre 
with the Bedford Park type he becomes awkward and 
unsure, and he does not always avoid sheer feeble mawk- 
ishness. But he possesses talent, somewhere. 


Notes on Novels. 


[Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By J. M. Barriz. 


When Mr. Barrie’s story began in Scribner's, we re- 
corded with joy the appearance of O. P. Pym, “ that vast 
and rolling figure, who never knew what he was to write 
about until he dipped grandly.” But 0. P. Pym is only a 
speck on the canvas which records the rise and duplicities 
and fall of our old friend Sentimental Tommy, the gentle- 
ness of his sister Elspeth, and the pathetic devotion of 
Grizel. The first chapter concludes: ‘‘‘ Make yourself at 
home, Elspeth; he’s the kind I can manage. Was there 
ever a kind I couldna manage?’ he whispered, top-heavy 
with conceit. ‘ Zhere was Grizel,’ said Elspeth; and 
Tommy frowned.” Wherein is a keynote to much that 
follows in the present work. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Tommy AND GRIZEL. 


Oxtp Fires anp PROFITABLE 


Guosts. By A. T. QuiitER-Covu cx. 


These stories by the author of Z'he Ship of Stars are of 
revenants, Mr. Quiller-Couch tells us—‘‘ persons who, 
either in spirit or in body, revisit old scones, return upon 
old selves or old emotions, or relate a message from a 
world beyond perception.” One of the stories, ‘* Which?” 
was suggested to “Q.” by a passage in Hawthorae’s 
Note-books, where he proposes a story “to be laid within 
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the light of a street lantern; the time, when the lamp is 
near going out; and the catastrophe to be simultaneous 
with the last flickering beam.” ‘‘ The Lady of the Ship” 
is nearly historical, and other stories rest more or less 
on fact. The book exhibits a side of ‘‘Q.’s” art less 
familiar than that in Zhe Ship of Stars. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Tue Sricxrr Mrtsrer’s Woorne, 


AND OrnerR Gautway Srorres. By 8S. R. Crooxert. 


Mr. Crockett, also, gives us a sheaf of short stories, with 
a ‘‘Look Behind and Forward.” The dedication is: 
“To the Well-Beloved Memory of R. L. 8., to whom, 
eight years ago, I dedicated the first series of the ‘ Stickit 
Minister’ stories.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Lorp Jim. 


This is the story which began in Blackwood’s Magazine 
some months ago as a short study, and has grown into a 
long book. It relates the history of a young English- 
man—sailor and failure and dreamer—in the East, and is 
told with all Mr. Conrad’s precision and romantic fervour. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


By Josgern Conran. 


Tue Ficrevsrers. By OCurctirre Hyne. 


“Now, not counting Briggs, who was inscrutable, we 
five, who considered ourselves in the know, clearly under- 
stood that Holsteins were backing the revolution. Of 
course there is nothing very peculiar in that. Holsteins 
are the greatest financial house...” All who joyed in 
Captain Kettle, and can survive the cover of this book, 
will go on. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


A Man’s Woman. 


The probable has happened: we have here a novel 
that opens in the Arctic regions. Readers of Shanghaied, 
McTeague, and Blix will follow Mr. Norris anywhere. But 
in the third chapter we are in Calumet-square, and 
“the heat had been palpitating through all the City’s 
streets since early morning.’”” We have glanced at the 
end of the story ; it is most quietly effective. (Richards. 
6s. ) 


Rose Isianp. 


By Franx Norris. 


By W. Crark RvssE tt. 


“The Strange Story of a Love Adventure at Sea.” 
What more, what less, can we expect from this veteran 
salt-water writer? (Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue Woman or DEartu. By Guy Boorupsy. 


“¢ Milord Middlesborough est un bon garcon, mais c’est 
dommage qu’il trouvé le monde si ennuyant,’ said the pretty 
Countess de Chevillac, as she leant over the parapet of the 
terrace of Middlesborough’s Villa and dropped a rose-leaf 
into the clear water of the Mediterranean below.” For it 
was the Mediterranean that was below, not the Pacific 
Ocean, or the Antarctic Sea, but just the Mediterranean. 
And so she dropped the rose-leaf into that. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tue Bennett Twins. By Grace Marcuerite Hurp. 


A bright story of a brother and sister taking the plunge 
into life in a New York studio. The twins are boy and 
girl—Donald and Agnes. The motto: ‘‘He that will 
have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the 
grinding.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Parace TAzs. By H. Fretpine. 


In this sheaf of stories Mr. Fielding attempts to “rescue 
from complete oblivion one phase of life in the Palace, in 
the times of the Burmese kings.” But whereas in his 
former book, Z'hibaw’s Queen, he allied love with tears, 
here love makes for laughter. A budget of Eastern 
sunshine. (Harpers. 6s.) 
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Kine or THE Rocks. By AmprosEe Pratt. 


We have before now confessed the bewilderment into 
which a Prologue to a novel always throws us. y ever 
a Prologue? This novel has three Prologues, or a Pro- 
logue in three sections. Let those persevere who will. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) . 


Tae Wortp’s Great Snare. By E. Pariutes Oppennerm. 


This story by a popular author opens with swearing in 
one valley of the Sierras, and appears to end with kissin 
in another. There is a Young Man from the East, | 
the Earl of Wessemer, and a “ Night Cry,” and a “Soul 
Floating into the Sunlight.” In fact, there is any quantity 
of 6a.) ent and personality and Snare. (Ward, Lock. 
3s. 6d. 


Joun CHARITY. Eprrep sy Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


‘‘A Romance of Yesterday, Containing Certain Adven- 
tures and Love-passages in Alta California of John Charity, 
Yeoman of Cranberry-Orcas, in the County of Hampshire, 
England, as Set Down by Himself.” (Murray. 6s.) 


Tue House or Granrs. By Yorrick Everert. 


A story in thirteen chapters, followed by fourteen short 
stories. The author’s method is not gigantesque. On the 
contrary, “all the stories in this book have been written 
under stress of a recurrent impulse to try how fiction might 
‘work’ when reduced to its lowest, by which I mean for 
the moment its shortest, terms, rejecting all superfluous 
detail, and essaying what was purely indispensable, and to 
make that tell the story.” We observe that one of the 
stories is concerned with an A. B. C. Girl, about whom 
aig rarely any superfluous detail. (Ward, Lock. 
3s. 6d. 


PuLorrers or Paris. By Epmunp MirTcaHeEtt. 


Red-hot melodrama in four hundred pages, by the 
author of Chickabiddy. One of the chapters describes a 
Black Mass, to which the hero is taken blindfold. There 
are many characters and countless incidents. ‘‘ And 
Julian Leguilard? I believe that for the present that 
jackal of revolution yelps in a minor key under another 
name in the Belgian press.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


By Beatrice Heron-MAxwELL AND 
A Woman’s Sovt. Fiorence Eastwick. 


Last week we noticed a novel which opened with the 
words: ‘‘‘ After all,’ sighed the Marchioness . . . ‘we 
are but slaves of Society.’” And here is a novel that opens 
with the sentence: ‘“‘I am going to be a marchioness.” 
Daphne adds that she is marrying the Marquis of Lyn- 
mouth with no other aim in view. Much evil comes of 
it—incompatibility, separation, and tragedy deeper than 


either. Readable—but what story is not? (Marshall 
& Sons. - 6s.) 
BLackMalt. By Cartes K. Moore. 


“¢ You are a blackguard!’ ‘The best equipped black- 
guard you ever met, unweighted by a single scruple,’ said 
St. John coolly.” (Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Bac or DramMonps AND 
TureeE Bits or Paste. 


By Grorce MANVILLE 
Fenn. 


The title tells all, and the Preface confirms it: ‘‘ The 
four following tales . . . are sent forth with no preten- 
sions to being analysations of life problems or psychical 
intricacies, but as simple attempts at the mysterious and 
marvellous — with not much marvel and very little 
mystery.” The reader is in good hands, and, if he likes 
the menu, he will like the feast. (Chatto, 6s.) 
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Criticism in Verse. 
Amone the collected poems of Thomas Edward Brown are 
three pieces—two of them of epigrammatic brevity—which 
make us wish that a reader so original, and a critic so 
acute, had wedded his literary judgments to verse oftener. 
Verse is an admirable vehicle for a man’s settled feeling 
toward a great writer. That feeling, indeed, is worth 
little if it does not make for song. e would not have 
a mere outpouring of praise; rather should criticism 


attain its full veracity when it attains its full warmth. 
It does so in T. E. B.’s ‘“‘ Dante and Ariosto”’ : 


If Dante breathes on me his awful breath, 
I rise and go; but I am sad as death— 

I go; but, turning, who is that I see ? 

I whisper : “ Ariosto, wait for me!” 


Is not that charming? Very good, too, is ‘‘ Boccaccio ” : 


Boccaccio, for you laughed all laughs that are— 
The Cynic scoff, the chuckle of the churl, 

The laugh that ripples over reefs of pearl, 

The broad, the sly, the hugely jocular ; 

Men call you lewd, and coarse, allege you mar 
The music that, withdrawn your ribald skirl, 
Were sweet as note of mavis or of merle— 
Wherefore they frown, and rate you at the bar. 
One thing is proved: To count the sad degrees 
Upon the Plague’s dim ¢ial, catch the tone 

Of a great death that lies upon a land, ° 

Feel nature’s ties, yet hold with steadfast hand 
The diamond, you are three that stand alone— 
You, and Lucretius, and Thucydides. 


In our own time the best metrical criticism has been 
written by Matthew Arnold, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 
Watson. Of these, Mr. Swinburne is the most gorgeous 
eulogist; he criticises by eulogy, and to distinguish 
between his brightnesses of praise is often a too difficult 
task. When we have read these lines on Marlowe, and 
several like unto it, his tributes begin to puzzle: 


“Tf all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of th-ir master thoughts,” ~ 
And as with rush of hurtling chariots 

The flight of all these spirits were impelled 
Toward one t end, thy glory—nay, not then, 
Not yet might’st thou be praised enough of men. 


Mr. Swinburne’s invocation to Sir Philip Sidney leaves on 
the mind an admirable impression of the genius of—Mr. 
Swinburne; poor Sidney being literally drowned in their 
late Victorian melody : 


Music bright as the soul of light, for wings an eagle, for 
notes a dove, 

Leaps and shines from the lustrous lines where through 
thy soul from afar above 

Shone and sang till the darkness rang with light whose 
fire is the fount of love. 


Love that led thee alive, and fed thy soul with sorrows 
and joys and fears, 

Love that sped thee, alive and dead, to fame’s fair goal 
with thy peerless peers, 

Feeds the flame of thy quenchless name with light that 
lightens the rayless years. 
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Nevertheless, when most loyal to his own sumptuous way, 
Mr. Swinburne can utter finely suggestive poetic criticism. 
His sonnet on John Ford is an example—an example so 
splendid that we must quote it entire: 


Hew bard the marble from the mountain’s heart 
Wher» hardest night holds fast in iron gloom 
Gems brighter than an April dawn in bloom, 

That his Memnonian likeness thence may start 

Revealed, whose hand with high futereal art 
Carved night, and chiselled shadow: be the tomb 
That speaks him famous graven with signs of doom 

Intrenched inevitably in lines athwart, 

As on some thunder-blasted Titan’s brow 
His record of rebellion. Not the day 

Shall strike forth music frum so stern a chord, 

Touching his marble: darkness, none knows how, 
And stars impenetrable of midnight, may. 

So looms the likeness of thy soul, John Ford. 


In close criticism Mr. Watson shines brightest among living 
poet-critics. He has all the needed qualities: imagina- 


tion, penetration, music, and epigram. His Wordsworth’s - 


Grave is a masterpiece in its way. After Mr. Swinburne’s 
bonfire to Marlowe, quoted above, the following comes 
rather well : 


Your Marlowe’s page I close, my Shakespeare’s ope. 
How welcome—after gong and cymbals’ din— 
The continuity, the long, slow slope, 
And vast curves of the gradual violin. 


In criticism of Wordsworth Mr. Watson and Matthew 
Arnold can be compared. But we have no wish to com- 
are them; and the absence from our elbow of Mr. 

atson’s poem makes this impossible. Nothing more 
satisfying than Matthew Arnold’s lines on Wordsworth 
can be imagined : 


He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease. 


Others will teach us how to dare, 
And against fear our breast to steel, 
Others will strengthen us to bear— 
But who, ah! who, will make us feel ? 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly— 
But who, like him, will put it by ? 
Mr. Watson’s poem should be read as a whole; we can 
quote here only two of its stanzas, and those not the best : 
From Shelley's dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found—not blast or blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease ; 

But peace, whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear right, and love: for these are parts of peace. 


In his poou “On Exaggerated Deference to Foreign 
Literary Opinion” Mr. Watson lets himself go for once, 
and gives us this memorable verse : 


More than the froth and flotsam of the Seine, 

More than your Hugo-flare against the night, 

And more than Weimar's proud elaborate calm, 

One flash of Byron’s lightning, Wordworth’s light. 
Byron was himself a mighty critic in verse; and we are 
at once reminded that verse-criticism is the most destructive 
of all, when written by a master. Shadwell can never 
wriggle from under the heel of Dryden’s iron measures. 
The perfection of Dryden’s denunciation would have sealed 
the doom of a greater poet. You may as well doubt the 
wind’s wail or the sunset’s flare as doubt the incompetence 
that inspired such lines as these : 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 

To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, ‘‘ ’Tis resolved ; for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
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Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity : 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day.” 


When those lines were written Shadwell’s dulness became 
as real and immovable as the Wrekin. 

But for rollicking destruction that gives joy to the 
spectator, while not denying hope to the culprit, commend 
us to Byron—Byron, who learned to deplore his ‘*‘ English 
Bards and Scottish Reviewers.” Do you remember Byron’s 
critical decalogue in ‘‘ Don Juan” ? 


If ever I should condescend to prose, 
I'll write potical commandments, which 
Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 
That went before; in these I shall enrich 
My text with many things that no one knows, 
And carry precept to the highest pitch : 
I'll call the work ‘* Longinus o’er a Bottle, 
Or, Every Poet his own Aristotle.” 


Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope: 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey : 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey ; 
With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 

And Campbell’s Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy : 
Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers, nor 
Commit—flirtation with the Muse of Moore. 


Thou shalt not covet Mr. Sothehy’s Muse, 
His Pegasus, nor any thing that’s his ; 
Thou shalt not bear false witness like ‘‘ the Blues” 
(There’s one, at least, is very fond of this) ; 
Thou shalt not write, in short, but what I choose: 
This is true criticism, and you may kiss— 
Exactly as you please, or not, the rod, 
But if you don’t, I'll Jay it on, by G—d! 


How muscular is he in his own defence : 


Phey accuse me—Me—the present writer of 
The present poem—of—I know not what— 
A tendency to under-rate and scoff 
At homan power and virtue, and all that ; 
And this they say in language rather rough. 
Good God ! I wonder what they would be at ! 
I say no more than has been said in Dante's 
Verse, and by Solomon and by Cervantes ; 


By Swift by Machiavel, by Rochefoucault, 
By Fénelon, by Luther, and by Plato ; 
By Tillotson, and Wesley, and Rousseau 
Who knew this life was not worth a potatoe 
‘Tis not their fault. nor mine, if this be so— 
For my part, I pretend not to be Cato,— 
Nor even Diogenes.—We live and die, 
But which is best, you know no more than T. 


But we will end, as we began, with praise. Next week 
we shall all be groping for fine things to say about Chaucer. 
Why not quote Keats and bedone? The whole joy of 
Chaucer is enrolled in these lines: ‘‘ Written at the End 
of Chaucer’s Tale, ‘The Floure and the Leaf’”’: 


This pleasant tale is like a copse: 
The honied lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 
So that he here and there full-hearted stops ; 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against bis face, 
And by the wandering melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hope. 
Oh! what a power has white Simplicity. 


But for brevity--Leigh Hunt’s line: 


Chaucer for manners, and close, silent eye. 
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Things Seen. 


“For Better, for Worse.” 


Mrvz was the only table in the noisy little Soho restaurant 
not fully occupied. So the late-comer and his wife, having 
glanced round the room, sat down facing me. 

I take shame to myself for the fact that, try as I would, 
I could not fix my regard upon my meal, but needs must 
be furtively taking stock of my vis-d-vis and his wife. 

A hard-worked journalist, of the best, the hard-thinking 

No, not a guess; I am all but certain of it. And, 
oh, but the enduring patience, the seared, worn, inex- 
haustible kindness in his face was wonderful to look upon! 

And then the wife: there was no mistaking her condi- 
tion; for me at all events. I had met more than one 
woman-so accursed. It was no casual, rare, or isolated 
lapse that had, so to say,.bethumbed and smeared that 
full, ripely-intelligent face, blurred the fine eyes, and 
swollen the classic outline into a senseless scrawl. Even 
liqueurs or neat brandy cannot achieve this at a sitting. 

She was acutely conscious, resentfully remorseful, 
morosely penitent; and she glared in rigid silence at the 
menu card. He ordered soup for two and “un demi 
Medoc.” Presently the soup supplanted the menu in her 
fixed regard; but she did not touch it. He half-filled 
their wine glasses, exactly the same quantity of wine in 
each, and filled them then from a syphon of soda-water. 

No, she would not take fish. A cutlet?. Negatived by 
a blink of her unseeing eyes. He ordered some fish for 
himself; wearily decorated his plate with fragments 
thereof; sought to rally his wife, in a whisper; realised 
the impossible nature of the situation, and beckone1 the 
pay-waiter to him. 

‘¢ Two soups, one fish, one demi Medoc, the syphon ; no, 
no bread. es, that’s all. No, there’s nothing wrong 
with the fish, thank you. I—TI hav’n’t been able to eat 
all day. Madame; no, madame is not hungry. No, no; 
nothing is wrong with the food. I am not complaining. 
Thank you. Good night!” 

I could have beaten the kindly cruel waiter, with his 
persistent solicitude ! 

A moment more, and the pair had escaped into the 
street. 

‘“‘ Not a mouthful,” murmured the waiter toa colleague, 
as he whisked away the fish plate. ‘“ That’s the fourth 
day this week!” 

And, oh, but the enduring patience, the seared, worn, 
inexhaustible kindness in the journalist’s face, it was 
wonderful to look upon! 


A Gentleman. 


SHE was never at a loss in the interests of the family for 
whom she had toiled, in innumerable capacities, for years. 
Over the soapsuds, of a Monday morning, in the back- 
kitchen, she heard and retailed the news. Hers was 
generally of funerals and weddings; theirs of the minor 
and major movements of home sisters, and brothers gone 
abroad. One of these last was expected hack from the 
East, after an absence of four years. Elbow-deep in 
froth, she contrasted his qualities with those of his elder 
brother in Africa, whom she (secretly) regarded more. 
‘Yes, now,” she said, referring to her unacknowledged 
favourite, ‘‘’e was a gentleman, Mister John was. When’e 
wanted ’is boots cleaned ’e’d come to the top of the stairs 
and call down, soft-like: ‘Mrs. L——, will you be so 
kind as to clean my boots?’ Not but what Mister ’Arry’s 
a gentleman too—but in a different style. When Mister 
’Arry wanted ’is boots done, ’e’d just drop ’ém over the 
bannisters and ’oller: ‘’Hads / I want my boots cleaned !’” 
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The King and the Play. 


Tue last performance of the Passion Play has been given, 
and for ten years Oberammergau will lie unvexed among 
her encircling hills. Bavarian peasants formed the last 
audience. They had tramped across the hills, in families, 
from scattered pious villages, rucksacks upon their backs, 
devotion in their eyes, and on their faces reverent 
expectancy. On the following day the vill marched 
in procession to the ancient church at Ettal, there to give 
thanks for the Divine favour of the Passion Play. Not 
that the Passion year has been without its sorrows. Death 
has not overlooked the villagers. Johann Lang, who 
thrice played the part of Caiaphas, has been taken; also 
the Centurion, who died of pneumonia, the result of a 
cold caught during one of the performances; one of the 
orchestra, from heart disease; and the father of Anna 
Flunger, who had the honour of being cast for the part 
of the Virgin Mary. 

But the peasants have had their triumphs too. The Play 
has been performed, not only on successive Sundays, but 
on most Mondays also, so keen has been the desire of 
the civilised world to see it, and always has the play been 
given to a hushed audience—reverent and wondering. So 
impressed have a number of English Protestants been by 
the beauty and sincerity of the a that they 
propose to mark their appreciation by presenting a chalice 
to the Oberammergau church. That will make the 
peasants unfeignedly happy, if a little amazed. They 
are a grate tolk, and that quality of gratitude 
brings me to my point, for their first act after the last 
performance was to agree to the erection of a drinking 
fountain to the memory of their friend, inspirer, and king, 
Ludwig II. of Bohemia—‘“ the mad king,” as the world 
calls him—who spent his fortune on fantastic palaces 
wherein his own “madness,” his religion, and the genius 
of Wagner are so interwoven that you scarce can tell 
where one begins and the others end; who so fired the 
imagination of his peasants that already his life is a saga 
and he a saint; a monarch who, fourteen years ago, finding 
this world too narrow a room for his ardent spirit, drowned 
himself in Starnberg Lake. 

It is fitting that the peasants of Oberammergau should 
honour the memory of their beloved monarch by decreeing 
that every peasant who toils in from the hills shall find a 
cup of cold water waiting him. Ludwig must ever be 
associated with the village. When you _ Bea the great 
Bavarian plain where Munich lies, and strike into the 
mountains, one particular landmark so enchains the eye 
that in time it becomes a sort of obsession—something 
that you always expect, and are disappointed if you do 
not find. Scale a mountain, and you will see it; climb a 
hill, and there it is. It is merely a cross fixed on a high 
crag of rock, and when you see it you know that there at 
the base lies Oberammergau. It was Ludwig II., the 
‘‘mad king,” who placed that cross there, and who 
again and again climbed to the summit to pray at the 
foot of the cross. Can you wonder these ts, to 
whom the sacred symbol means so much, should remember 
him. How can they forget him when every time they 
look up to that cross, standing in icy isolation high above 
their village, they see, with the inner eye, his romantic 
figure kneeling there ! 

Strange it is how this mad, dead king dominates that 
country, not in the great Bavarian plain where Munich 
lies, but beyond, in the mountain villages where Bavaria 
lives her simple life—unspoiled. On these mountain 
roads, over these remote hamlets, his spirit hovers. His 
trail is over all. Hardly a day passed but I came across 
it. The peasants, the brown of their bare knees matching 
their brown, intelligent faces, delight to talk of his mid- 
night rides on the snow-hard roads ; of the lights of his 
white swan sleigh drawing nearer’ and nearer down the 
mountain passes ; of the great, gilt sledge whirling through 
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the villages, and inside that pale, lonely, enigmatic figure ; 
of the six horses with nodding plumes—come, gone— 
flashed away into the darkness before they had time to 
realise that their king was among them. 

His trail is over all the Bavarian highlands. Once, 
when I had climbed a mountain road for many hours, and 
had reached, as I thought, the limit of civilisation in the 
shape of a cowherd’s hut, I came suddenly upon a palatial 
building—decorated, sumptuous—the King’s House, one 
of his resting-places on his whirling night journeys. 
Another time, half way oP a pass, in whose giddy deeps 
lakes lurked, and on whose sides the furs stretched 
skywards, I stopped at a humble inn with sanded floors 
and bare tables. ‘ Would I care to see the King’s 
Rooms?” asked the landlady. She led me up the 
rickety staircase, unlocked a door, and lo! there was the 
Palace of Versailles in miniature. One room was up- 
holstered in pink, the other in blue, brocade curtains hung 
from the windows, rare pictures upon the walls, Sévres 
china in the cabinet—the King’s Rooms—his resting- 
= for the night when he passed that way, echoing 

orns announcing the approach of his sledge, with the 
white plumes nodding upon his six horses. The third 
time was at Hohenschwangau—that smiling spot, half 
Bavaria, half an English park. I awoke soon after sun- 
rise, and looking from the window saw Hohenschwangau 
rising rosy-red, like a fairy palace from her woods. On 
the other side, on its pinnacle of rock, there sprang into 
view that marvel of architecture and wanton beauty, 
where music amd madness run riot, the Palace of Neu- 
Schwanstein—a monument to his religion, to Wagner, 
and to the splendour of his unbridled imagination, 
with: its throne room planned acoustically with such 
cunning, that when he spoke his voice rolled round 
the walls like a voice baying to the world from the 
mountains. And on the w are paintings of the 
six kings who became saints, and Bs among the 
stars on the roof, soars the King of kings, and Saint 
of saints! And so once more back to the Passion 
Play, to that cross on the pinnacle of rock, and the mad 


. king praying there. Far below lies Oberammergau—his 


Oberammergau—gone back to private life like an ex-Lord 
Mayor. I go over in memory the day I saw the play. 
Again the dust-laden carriages in interminable line crawl 
into the village; again the streets are filled with people 
from every clime; again, it is 6 o’clock on a Sunday morning, 
and the church is dark with worshippers; again, two 
hours later, the theatre is filled with a hushed throng of 
6,000 people; again the birds fiy across the open stage, 
and far beyond, over Pilate’s house, I see the cattle grazing 
upon the hills; again the gun fires; again the 6,000 are 
mute as from either side of the stage grave, gorgeously 
clad figures advance ; again the Passion Play has begun. 
All was memorable, and much was profoundly moving. 
In the first hours one waited wanndile for the note of 
discord, for the jar of personal vanity, for some theatrical- 
ity of = or gesture that, it seemed, must show itself 
somewhere, some time. But the discord never came. The 
acting? It was not acting, it was reality! As the drama 
unfolded itself, I forgot that I was a spectator in a 
theatre. Fatigue? Yes! Intense fatigue, and when at 
five o’clock we left the theatre the body cried only for 
rest from sight and hearing. But later, the ext day, 
driving away through those encircling hills, the Passion 
Play found its place in the twilight of unforgettable im- 
pressions. With me two episodes were clamant: one 
was the washing of the disciples’ feet, and the other 
blended itself in my mind, without conscious intention, 
with the last moments of King Ludwig’s life. As to the 
first episode, I never expect to see again such grave beauty 
of movement and gesture, such poignant feeling as that 
showed by the disciples when their Master moved slowly 
from one to the other with towel dnd basin. Their humble 
gestures of protest as He approached, struggling with 
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their love that irradiated from their rough faces, brought 
tears to the eyes. And the Christus, He moved among 
them ‘like a spirit, like one walking and acting in a dream. 
It was not acting : it was reality. 

The other episode was that last awful cry from the 
Cross. It rang round the theatre, cutting and bruising 
as it passed. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? We caught 
our breath. It was old and new—old as death, new as 
birth—that ultimate cry of human despair. The hills 
beyond the stage faded away, and I saw for a moment 
the waters of Starnberg Lake, and the figure of that 
unhappy king. That cry! his also in that weak moment, 
when he thought the world had conquered. 








Correspondence. 
The “ Best-Selling.” 


Sir,—Twelve times a year the Bookman informs its 
subscribers what are the ‘‘ best selling” books in the 
United Kingdom. Concerning this the seeker after 
enlightenment is confronted with no ordinary problem. 
Indeed, unless he be gifted above his fellow-men with the 

ower of reading thoughts, he is practically bound to be 
baffled completely. He may grapple with the task man- 
fully, bringing to bear thereon all the innate doggedness 
of nature and glorious determination not to be beaten 
that are his splendid heritage by right of birth, but, alas ! 
all to no purpose. Despite his most strenuous exertions, 
he must, sooner or later, retire from the unequal contest. 
Yet, though he be defeated, he will not be disgraced, for 
to fail in the accomplishment of the impossible is not 
accounted to a man for his shame. ° 

To go into details. On page 4 of the Bookman for the 
month of October, in the present year of grace, is a list of 
works ‘‘most in demand during the month.” It refers, 
it should be explained in passing, only to England, and 
runs as follows : 


The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Mark Twain. 
Robert Orange. John Oliver Hobbes. 

Senator North. Gertrude Atherton. 

The Attaché at Peking. A. B. F. Mitford. 

The Gateless Barrier. Lucas Malet. 

A Courtesy Dame. R. M. Gilchrist. 

Meiklejohn’s Educational Works. 

The Sky Pilot. Ralph Connor. 

The Fourth Generation. Sir Walter Besant. 
Origin of the Boer War Revealed. C. H. Thomas. 
With the Boer Forces. H. C. Hille gas. 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. E. R. Scidmore. 


Now, in glancing over the foregoing names, the writer 
could not help being a little struck by one or two of them. 
From a pretty wide acquaintance with the literary tastes 
of both library-subscribers and patrons of the bookshops, 
it seemed to him that certain volumes in the -above list 
were not included therein by right of popularity. Rather 
than set his judgment, however, against the weight of 
learning possessed by the compiler of this list, he sought 
corroborative evidence of its correctness in another 
quarter. 

This was on page 34 of the Bookman, where is given a 
second list of the sales of books, “in order of demand,” 
and covers the same period as that of the list already 
referred to. It differs therefrom, however, in the fact 
that it is divided into ten districts. By this means, accord- 


ingly, readers are enabled to gauge the local popularity of 
any particular book in list No. 1. 

So far, so good. Here was evidently a scheme by which 
the inquirer might derive some valuable information 
respecting not only the ‘‘ best selling books” in England, 
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but also the particular districts in which they were the 
most popular of all those offered for sale. It was not 
until he had directed a little original research into the 
working of the theory that the writer began to have any 
doubt whatever as to ite efficacy. When he had directed 
a good deal of original research into the matter, he had a 
corresponding amount of doubt. 

In order that others may judge for themselves, he 
submits for their consideration these results :—Turning to 
list No. 1, he selected therefrom a book at random. It 
happened to be the one entitled Zhe Sky Pilot, by Ralph 
Connor. As the name was by no means so familiar to him 
as one included among the fourteen best selling books in 
England during the month ought to have been, he promptly 
turned to list No. 2, for the purpcse of discovering where 
the public were clamouring for it to such an extent as to 
justify its insertion in list No.1. On doing so, lo and 

ehold! it was not there at all! That is to say, that this 
work, which on one page of the Bookman is described as 
one of the “ best selling books of the month,” is, on 
another, giving the best selling books in the ten chief 
districts in England, not even mentioned. 

Other works declared in one place to be among 
the fourteen best selling ones in England, and omitted 
altogether from the second list, are Mark Twain’s 7'he 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, Gertrude Atherton’s 
Senator North, R. M. Gilchrist’s A Courtesy Dame, and 
C. H. Thomas’s Origin of the Boer War Revealed. To put 
it in another way: out of the fourteen books given in list 
No. 1 only five are given in list No.2. Why? 

As another instance of the vagaries of the compiler of 
this list, the present scribe would mention a personal 
experience—praying the suffrages of his readers for 
doing so. A short time ago he wrote—under extenuating 
circumstances—a certain book. The name is immaterial : 
suffice it to state that it was a work of transcendent . 
genius. On its publication, therefore, he was greatly 
pleased to find it included in the Bookman’s list of 
“best selling books” for three months in succession. 
Nevertheless, the pecuniary results derived by him from 
this epoch-making volume were infinitely less than those 
obtained by brothers in guilt whose books had never 
achieved the distinction of making even a single appear- 
ance in the Bookman’s list. Again, why ?—I am, &c., 

H. 


Authors’ Club. 


** The Struggle for Success.” 


Srr,—In your issue of October 13 appears a notice of 
The Struggle for Success, by “J. Stodhart- Walker, a 
member of the medical profession in Edinburgh,” the 
purport of which would lead me to believe that it refers 
to a book that was published under my name. But as I 
am neither a member of the medical profession in Edin- 
burgh, nor do I sign myself ‘J. Stodhart-Walker,” I am 
a little doubtful. My doubt is further emphasised when 
I read that your author “seems to attach as much im- 
portance to the wearing of a ‘jemima’ as to the greatest 
of the eternal verities.” Now, my point of view is 
entirely opposite to this: I emphatically emphasise the 
triviality of the conventions which are concerned with the 
questions of dress, and say that “the society man or 
woman taking the whole matter seriously might rouse the 
laughter of the gods.” If, then, your eritic is referring 
to my book, it leaves the matter pretty much on the level 
of a reviewer attempting to prove that Charles Darwin 
(to rise to big men), in his Origin of Species, was attacking 
the principle of evolution, or that Herbert Spencer’s First 
Principles was a defence of the ecclesiastical position. 

Your reviewer is quite entitled to his opinions; he is 
not justified, however low he takes his standard of 
criticism, to alter facts. It is interesting to me, as a 
collector of statistics, to observe that all the favourable 
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reviews I have received have dwelt on the backbone of 
my work—that is, on the chapters on Inhibition and 
Physical Sanity and Marriage, while those who have 
viewed me as platitudinous and vague have cooled their 
‘souls over the fringe of my study, as it is found, for 
instance, in my chapter on Conventions.—I am, &c, 
ArcHiBaLD SropaRtT- WALKER. 

30, Charles-street, St. James’s, 8.W. ‘ 

P.S.—Your reviewer says “there is a great deal of 
‘shrewd, interesting conversation in this book.” Does 
that include my chapter on Inhibition? If so, I am sorry 
for the conversation ! 

[We regret the mistake in printing Mr. Stodart-Walker’s 
name. For the rest, Mr. Stodart-Walker seems to think 
he should be his own critic. He is a graduate of Edin- 
burgh and held an assistant professorship there, so that 
the protest against our description seems to be quite 


‘uncalled for. | 


The Abuse of ‘‘R.”’ 


Sir,—Mr. MacRitchie’s statement that ‘‘ many English 
people of excellent education add this phonetic r in certain 
connexions ”’ will no doubt be read with surprise, if not 
incredulity, even by some who are unconsciously guilty of 
the solecism. Nor will they be convinced by the assumed 
analogous tendencies in German and French. In “daran”’ 
r is not intrusive, but radical—cf. Old Eng. dhar, dher ; 
Goth., thar; Old High Ger., déra; Middle High Ger., dar, 
showing that in New High Ger. the r lost in da survives 
in dar-an, dar-aus, &c. So in the French ‘“‘a-t-il” the ¢ is 
the Lat. ¢ persisting before vowels, and a-t-i1 = habet ille 
should properly be written af-:/. But with their usual 
topsy-turvydom the grammarians have perverted all this, 
-ealling the ¢ ‘‘ euphonic,” instead of explaining that it is 
a survival, lost in the direct form ¢/ a(t). In the same way 
we are taught that a becomes an before a vowel (a man, an 
ass), the fact being that an becomes a before a consonant. 
‘Curious results are nadder, napron, now adder, apron, &c. 
I have never heard the sound crarb for crab, or kharki for 
khaki, though I am aware that many Anglo-Indians do 
say wallar for wallah, ghorar for ghora, &c.—I am, &c., 

. A. H. Keane. 

79, Broadhurst-gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 56 (New Series). 


Last week we set the following Competition : 
(a) The two most interesting biographies. 
(b) The two most interesting works of history. 
(c) The two most interesting works of travel. 
(d) The two most interesting religious works. 
(e) The two most interesting novels. 
(/) The two most interesting books for children, 
An examination of the lists sent in shows that, in the opinion of 
eur competitors, the following autumn books promise to be the 
most interesting : 


BIOGRAPHY. 
A Life and Letters of 
IIIT sinsanviccenssccscsses Macmillan. 
S.A oc esescercsseei Oliver Cromwell ............ Macmillan 
j HISTORY. 
BGs BIOD cscsacsccssoece The Great Boer War ......Smith, Elder. 
J. McCarthy ............ The Four Georges ......... Chatto & Windus. 
TRAVEL. 
E. 8. Grogan and 
A TE: BRAED ..<cese0e From the Cape to Cairo...Hurst & Blackett. 
H. James ...........0005 A Little Tour in France... Heinemann. 
oe RELIGIOUS. 
Principal Fairbairn...Philosophy of Christian 
BIO © o2tsseccosccecnses Hodder & Stoughton. 
BD sititcniceieipiel With Christ at Sea......... Hodder & Stoughton, 
NOVELS, 
J. M, Barrie ........... Tommy and Gyizel......... Cassell 


2S eS eee eee Smith, Elder. 
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ti a CHILDREN'S Books, 
ee en: rey Fairy Book... ........ Longmans. 
Author of “ Eliza- hind 

beth and Her April Baby's Book of 

German Garden” . Tunes ..........cccsesceeee Macmillan. 

The individual list which most nearly anticipated the above 
result was drawn up by Mr. Thomas Griffiths, 36, John Street, Rhyl, 
to whom a cheque for one guinea has been sent, Mr, Griffiths's 
list is as follows : 


Fn MEE sscccnsmntansinece Oliver Cromwell, 
Le, FERRE 00e cn cnsccovesess = = Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, 
eae History of the Boer War. 
J. McCarthy ............... A History of the Four Georges and of 
William the Fourth, 
TE POOR siscesescess c0008 A Little Tour in France, 
E. 8. Grogan and A. H. 
nhechadiineseseaseisee From the Cape to Cairo. 

Principal Fairbairn...... The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. 
Rev.S Baring-Gould... Virgin Saints and Martyrs, 
R. 8. Hichens ............ Tongues of Conscience. 
Mrs, H. Ward ............ Eleanor. 
Judge Parry............... The Story of Don Quixote, 
0 een The Grey Fairy Book. 

Among the most successful are these lists : 
OT actestocinsoniee Oliver Cromwell. 
Le, Berkey ....0cccccscceseee Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Conan Doyle .........+.. The Great Boer War, 
Sir W. Hunter ............ A History of British India. 
OO eee A Little Tour in France. 
E, 8S. Grogan and A. H. 

RIED sccccssescseseseveces From the Cape to Cairo, 
Prof. E. B. Tylor......... The Natural History of Religion. 
Af. eee With Christ at Sea, 
Mrs. H. Ward ......... ..» Eleanor, 
SOMBWEL  .cecccssicsoccsees The Mantle of Elijah, 
G. Chesterton ............ Greybeards at Play. 
Author of “ Elizabeth 

and Her German 

UE”. sccnserenscesse The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 

[E. M. S., London. } 

BE, s.cccinsnss<ostecnses Life of Archbishop Benson, 
Te, MEE os000> ccoaseessoss Huxley's Life and Letters, © 
G5 BERRUET oi0..0sccccneserce Oliver Cromwell. 
Bh HE cessnescksunvensse — in China in the Victorian 
Conan Doyle........ er The Great Boer War. 


Winston Churcbill ....... Tan Hamilton’s March. 

W. Walsh ................... The History of the Romeward Movement 
in the Church of England, 1833-1864. 

Priocipal Fairbairn ... The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. 


Mrs. H. Ward ............ Eleanor. 
(eee Tommy and Grizel, 
Bh, THRIIE occ sos seccenscsscvees Grey Fairy Book. 


Author of “ Elizabeth 
and Her German 
Garden”. ..cccsccccscoceee The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 
[P. K,, London. } 


Competition No. 57 (New Series). 


The following pleasing little poem appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette of Thursday : é 
A WoMAN TO A MAN, 
When you grieve, and let it show, 
And may tell me nothing more, 
You have told me, o’er and o’er, 
All a woman needs to know. 


When I show you that I care 

(Meet your eyes, and touch your hand), 

I have made you understand 

All a woman may, or dare. 

So, the ears of Friendship heard ! 

So, twas seen of Friendship’s eyes ! 

You are sad, I sympathise, 

All without a single word. 
It will be observed that the poem is the address of a woman toa 
man. We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best poem of the same 
metre and length in which the man replies, 

RULES. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, October 24, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cann»t 
consider anonymous answers. 
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MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


—— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
OIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria | 
Street, E.C., Lowpor ; 
And at 10-12, Barwn Arcade, Manouserss. 








= GATALOGUES. 
An American Transport SETS ae ge ee 

r ats IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN ee a 
in the Crimean War. sorte tbargh, naa, Broad Bares Onieea 


CATALOGUES post tree post free on application. 








Basosken’s & BADDELEY’S. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS, 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 


By Capt, CODMAN, 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 





ABOOED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.—The 


of the University La and Tea Ag to 
Scientific Works indicted at a {heme 

order of the Court—viz, Dr. Havelock 's i sich 
the PSYCHOLOGY of 
aaah thorns SEXUALI3,” Dr. Ch. rere bon 4 
SEXUAL INSTINCT,” and &. Mortimer’s “C 
HUMAN LOVS,” in the om cannot be stocked by 
sellers in Great Britain, and wi'l only be supplied direct from 
Lei; and Paris. —Tue University Press ited, 2, Broad 
Street Buildings, . B.v. 











Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


LIVERPOOL tt eRaRY LYCEUM, 


1754, 


The Committee require the services of a LIBRARIAN, who. 
mast be 6 mas rk ot 4 cueation and wi yes veeed, ie tho 
administrative wor a Salary £200.—. ications, 
marked “ Li * to'be sent in op OF before November ber 8th, 
to Colonel James Geren, V.D., 24, Chapel Street, Liverpool. 








SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESS.— Miss 
LOUISA qnoyer can RECOMMEND AL a 4 
Tepined ant Certificated H School Teachers, 


Graduat igh 
ay FR &e. — re 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 





Selections from Alexander & Shepheard’s Publications. 





REGIstry FOR cece a. raven Street, Charing 
OOKS WANTED.—Gardiner's Histo 
vols., 3p Bomeny Rye, 2 vols.. ye 5 * 

19e2— Loria Doon e, 3 vols. - Presen’ ies of 





WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
THE BEATITUDES, and other rmons. 
“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes 
of thought and knowledge and oan 
tish Weekly. 


CHRIST'S “ MUSTS,” and "other Ser-. 


- Felicitons exposition, ed, intense eloquence 
and beautifal illustration.” —Word and Work. . 


THE U UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other | 
ermons. 
pat) —— by the hs ay dy and most | 


kens, Thackeray, and any notable Authors. Rare Bookssup- 
Piel State wants.—Magen's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





| THE B GoD of the AMEN, and other 


ITERARY 
and abe} has access to 
| “The =~ sermons a= in this volume are jin et nlite Wore. ot. arrange 
wed hy insight, com with | Author or any person requiring ---F XE Re- 


in Work through the Prost. 
ke or Spanish, — Apply, 7 


from 
letter, to D. O. Dattas, 151, Strand, 
sede, ale G Promptly and accurately 


done. 10d. Sam and references. 
ie ‘Address, Mt Miss Mes Messer, Ma Adecthnes Crescent,. 


| an aptness of illustration and beauty of dic diction which 
cannot fail to both imprees and charm the reader.”’ 
Methodist Times. 


‘THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of 
| aoe Gospel by J 


John. 
British preacher has unfolded this portior of 
North British Daily Mail. 








culjes in a more scholarly style.” 
YPE-WRITER. — AUTHORS MSS. 





London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, L1p., 21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 


qorrpe with aquamney Fa ay se eh 5 Troan 


reulars, Examiuati 
Sinitiand Park Villa-, Haverstock 1 ill, N.W.—Established 











PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for 38. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° / or 
2 ° / ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
/ on Deposits, repayable on 0» / 
° 2 ° 


demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


[elephons, Ho, , Helhes 
Pelegraphic Address, “ 





OURRENT ACOOUNTS 


on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 





Jo 
2 





 Peansece, Lowpon.” 


CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


A 





Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE. of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J.. 
8, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN =e LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
aw PRINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O0.B 


THE OHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 


° THE 8 RN 
and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS, 
RECON and its —\°° 


B 
ROSS, bgt Ny wot 


BATH 
BRIGHTON, ANE, HAST! TINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
HAspCbe, Bat ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 





ABERYSTWYTH, BARMO MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, coLwyix BAY, BETTWS.Y- “wt SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOU DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, , CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN HERE FORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCES TER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





is. s.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
world 


“ What would not the intel: t tourist in Paris or Rome Bete for ody & guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ! The Times. 
The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s,—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


y E. OC, COOK and E. T. COOK, 
With Index of ‘ 500 References to all Streets he Y Places of Interest. 








en: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srwpxur, Marsmatt, Hamiton, Kznt, & Co., Ltd., The Railw~y Buokstalls, and all Booksellers, 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


A New Departure. 
It is an unusual thing for a publisher io ue & the merits of a novel wu; 
the world of readers except by the common method of the reiteration of its 
name or the quotation of laudatory reviews. Mr. Grant Richards believes, 


however, that in p E C C A Vv L, 


Mr. E. W. HORNUNG’S new novel, he has a story | ustifies departure 
Srom the usual cours He will say no more about the book than that here is 
Mr. Hornung’, # most ambitious work ; its theme is ambitious, serious, far 
from that of a mere pleasing story. Mr. Richards is satisfied that 

** Peccavi”’ will be either a great success or a comparative failure. Mr. 
Hornung has tried; his publisher has now to do his best to get the book 
read; the est remains, as always, with the reader. 


Crown 8vo, 435 pp., 6s. 





[Ready Oct. 30. 





CHA RACTERISTICS of MEN. MANNERS, OPINIONS, TIMES, 
By the Right Hon. ANT EARL o f SHAFT BURY. Edited, with 
fatrodecting, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 2 velo, cloth gil a crown 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ We are none the less grateful to Mr. Robertson for this handsome reprint of what is, 
af er all, an interesting and most i i series of on weighty questions.” . 
Outloo’ 


THE FAR EAST: its eteey and its Question. By Alexis 


KRAUSSE, Author of “ Russia in Asia,” &c. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOCIAL and IMPERIAL LIFE of BRITAIN. Vol. I. War 
and Empire. By KENELM D. COTES. Cloth, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“An interesting volume..... Should prove to bea work of permanent value.”—Literature. 


FLAME, ELECTRICITY and the CAMERA: Man’ s Progress 
from the First Kindling of e to the Wireless Telegraph ap e Photography of 
Colour. By GEURGE a “With 22 Full-Page Plates and ~ » A Tilustrations. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. n 

“It is rarely t at = have a a work with greater pleasure than this..... As a means for 
obtaining a clear bird’s-eye view of the co-related sciences of heat, electricity, and photo- 
graphy it is excellent.”—Phrotographic News. 


THE STRUGGLE for SUCCESS: a Study in Social Com- 
yoemaion, » Raperneney, and Adaptability. By A. STODART-WALKER, M.B. Cloth, 
crown 8 
“Cannot fail to recognise that he has conceived a view of life characterised alike by broad 
quelle and practical wisdom, and set it forth with courage and brilliancy.”—Scotsman. 


THE. STORY of BURNT NJAL. From the Icelandic of the 
als Saga. Prt the jet SIR GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, DC.L. With a Prefatory 
Nove b , ac ae 8 and the Introduction abridged from the Original Edition of 
oth, crown 
Somebody said, I think, ‘that 8 was the best story in the world except the adventures of 
Ulysses in Ithaca. ‘In an any case, it is; and it has an immense advantage for most readers over 
the last books of the Odyssey, in that it is written in prose.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SAVONAROLA: A Drama. By the Rev. W. J. Dawson. 


Buckram, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ An earnest attempt carried ont with no little artistic taste and {ptemest” 





Guardian. 


THE HANDY MAN, and other Verses. By Harold Begbie, 
Author of “The Story of Baden-Powell.” Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 
“* None of the war poets have done better work than the author of . a vigorous verses.” 
Morning Post. 


‘“‘UNTO YOU YOUNG MEN.” By the Ven. W. M. Sinclair, 


D.D., Archdeacon of London. Cloth gilt, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Havelock Ellis, Author 
of “ The Criminal,” &. Cloth, feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
“There is much clever work in the book.” —Sunday Sun. 


FABIANISM and the EMPIRE: a Manifesto by the 
Fabian Society. Edited by G. BERNARD SHAW. Crown &8vo, paper covers, 1s. 
“One of the truest and best accounts of our present national state of mind that have yet 
been presented to us.”— Westminster Gazette. 


HOW to WRITE for the MAGAZINES. By “ * £600 a Year 
~ How To” Series, No. III.) Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
or Hin Nite, a At. ¢ 4 his advice to young authors to write not what they want to 
write, but what the public wants to read, is sound, and no one can say it is not required.” 


Literature. 
NEW FICTION. 
A MAN’S WOMAN. BY, Frank Norris, Author of ** Blix,” 
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Assumption of Moses,” ‘‘ The Apocalypse of 
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